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MUSIC. 


RY N. W. RAND. 
Child of the Morning Stars, Sister of Light! 
Spirit of joy, whom God no bounds hath given! 
She stoops to earth in her all-conquering flight 
And soars, at will, with captive souls to heaven. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


These are the days when birds come back— 
A very few, a bird or two— 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June— 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered-air 
Harries a timid leaf! 


Ob, sacrament of summer days! 
Oh, last communion in the haze! 
Permit a child to join, 


Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 


Taste thine immortal wine. — Emily Dick:nscn. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. M. E Harp, Salem, O.: When a teacher 
secures cheerful obedience, all other troubles will dis- 
appear. 

Supt. Wm. N. Barrincer, Newark, N. J.: The art 
of silent reading should be taught as thoroughly as oral 
reading. 


Supr. Atpert G. Lang, Chicago: Conversational 
lessons afford the best means of inspiring thought and 
securing its oral expression. 


Comr. Tuomas B. Srockwett, Rhode Isiand: I 
think we have reached the highest point in the evolution 
of the systematized work of education. 


Supr. W. B. Powerit, Washington: A strictly didac- 
tic, memoriter method of teaching and learning can never 
be conducive to health, either of teacher or of pupil. 


‘Samuet B. Huey, Hsq., Philadelphia: The profession 
of teaching has not met with the appreciation that it de- 
serves in the mind of the average citizen, simply because 
the teachers themselves have depreciated it. 


Mrs. Frona R. Hovaenan, Denver, Col. : However 
much the teacher may lack self-confidence, it should never 
be shown in the schoolroom ; a timid, shrinking, hesitating 
manner will prodace disorder, and lack of respect for 
authority. 


Supr. E. Wetts, Wisconsin: Onur schools 
have ground wearily at the task of teaching children the 
mechanical part of reading and have omitted the only 
means of making this work a pleasure, while losing the 
opportunity of making it valuable by failing to give a love 
for wholesome and inspiring reading. 


The Morning Advertiser, New York City: The free 
text-book business is about as unblushing a bit of unpar- 
donable socialism, bad economics, and criminal demagogy 


as could be imagined. After all, in these days, when the 
streets are crowded with people who would hamper the 
common school and question the wisdom of education be- 
yond the multiplication table period, if there must be 
injustice let it be in favor of the growing generation. 


AN IDYL IN PROSE. 


BY M. E. 


With that alluring, indescribable quality in the atmo- 
sphere peculiar to autumn, what wonder human frailty 
was beguiled into exchanging prosaic care for the joyous 
freedom of fields and hills, dyed a rich brown and yellow 
with an occasional burning of glorious red. One’s thought 
was held spellbound by the evidence on every side of 
God’s wondercraft ; for, where low, beautifully rounded 
slopes bore a bush-covering, the foliage, gay-yellow, green 
and vivid red, made fantastic color patchwork ; every 
pasture with stunted berry growth, brilliantly burned, 
shone like a field bestrewn with jewels in the sunglare, 
and great patches of gray in bold relief against this 
carbuncle background marked rocky, lichen-covered 
ledges that in sunny June had made a beautiful color- 
symphony with masses of wild-rose bloom. 

Here, there, everywhere, sumachs in exquisite staining 
vied with ivy and strong woodbine in transforming ledges, 
old walls and dim-gray tree trunks into dainty pictures ; 
while distant meadows once starred by daisies or butter- 
cups, revealed a wealth of fringed gentians and lilies of 
the field, whose wondrous, delicate spiral sends forth a 
fragrance born only of pure sunshine and sweet dews. 

Where in early summer wind-tossed branches disclosed 
broad sweeps of swaying mowing, and distant forests 
‘‘in restful emerald dressed,’’ the warm colors beloved 
of happy hearts showed instead, and closely cropped 
fields, dotted with cheery autumn dandelions, almost per- 
suaded one into a belief that June was near and soon the 
hedgerows would be a tangle of odorous bloom. A turn, 
a lingering over the hill’s crest, and the thought of sum- 
mer was dispelled by glimpses of clematis rambling in 
silken grayness among the wayside foliage like the oc- 
currence of a subdued refrain in musical compositions. 

In friendly closeness or solitary beauty stood great 
barberry bushes, their scarlet clusters shining like precious 
coral amid deep, deep, green leaves, and all about asters, 
not unlike drifts of snow, made white the sunny fields, 
while their purple composite sisters, drooping beneath 
the heavy beating of a previous rain, mingled with ferns, 
bleached pale yellow, or warmed into a beautifal brown. 

Frolicsome furry adventurers dashed in and out, and 
along the stone-walls wherein was hoarded their winter 
fare, and in the neighboring orchard, where great piles of 
odorous apples betokened the farmer’s fruit wealth, a pair 
of bluebirds, loth to end their summer loving, flitted 
sadly about. Over cora-fields, covered with silvery stacks, 
hovered great crows desirous of routing the wandering 
sparrows not yet decided about the location of their winter- 
abiding place. 

Across meadows broken by pools or black trench-like 
ways came a troop of merry children burdened with 
acorn-laden branches and great bags plump with the 
wealth of nuts that aid in shortening the dall winter days 
when out-door sports are impossible. Through the birch 
forest, bereft of all its delicate mid-summer beauty of 
light and shifting shadow, the jolly nutters lagged, halting 
now and then to watch some scuttling wild thing, or 
pluck the scarlet berry clusters from drooping Solomon’s 
seal. At last a hasty scrambling brought them upon the 
highway, winding among and around the farms till, as if 
from sheer exhaustion it ends at an old, red mill where a 
ponderous wheel, with its ceaseless clatter, ground the 
shining corn into golden meal. 

Broad-lying sunbeams transformed the flying meal 
particles into dancing golden haze, touched gray, meal- 
powdered webs dangling from beams or closing over 


corners, until the quaint interior seemed enveloped in gold 
sheen and lace of soft gray. Bags in piles offered pleas- 
ant resting places amid heaps of corn, soon to lose round- 
ness in feeding the restless wheel, and all the while in 
ani out bustled the jolly miller and his “second,” often 
whistling in gay unison with the wheel's click-clack, click- 
clack. 

Behind the hill, half hidden by the alder thicket 
slowly turning dim, rollicked the boisterous stream, now 
over shing‘e clear and brown, again, over jagged stones 
until lost in an endless tangle about the mill-wheel. 

The happy nut-gatherers,unmolested by the jovial miller, 
darted behind, between and over grain-filled bags in joy- 
ous play, while the sun all unnoticed by them, in slow de- 
clining threw weird shadows across the mill floor and 
walls, and changed the western skies into a ‘sea of 
molten gold,” that flashing carmine soon became a dark 
curtain over the hills. A weird loneliness fell about the 
mill as its wheel ceased clattering, and the faint sound of 
homeward-bound child voices from the distance gave as- 
surance that night had come, bringing rest to all things 
and man. 


LATIN AS THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Principal High School, Quincy, Mass. 


Inst2ad of adding, year by year, to the list of “ univer- 
sal Janguage”’ failures, why not make use of a lan- 
guage that will commend itself to so many persons in 
so many lands? Let us state the question in the form of 
a debate: Resolved, That Latin ought to be adopted as 
the universal language. 

1. The preparatory schools, the colleges, the universi- 
ties of the civilized world, have for hundreds of years 
given great attention to the study of Latin. The adop- 
tion of this language as the universal language would 
give new zest to a study already extremely valuable and 
interesting. Thus new vitality and interest would be 
infused in this time-honored department of learning. 

2 Latin has already been tried as the language of the 
learned, and has been found an admirable clearing house 
for the mental coinage of those who are brothers in learn- 
ing if aliens in government. Newton’s Principia and 
numerous other works appeared originally in Latin. 
The classical notes of many German scholars are still 
written in that language. 

3. That Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
Romaic, are substantially Latin languages goes without 
saying. That Latin, as a living language, is studied 
among the Hungarians, is another well-known fact. 

4. English and German are largely indebted to the 
Latin language, not only for numerous words embodied 
in these languages, but also for many phases and expres- 
sions taken directly from the Latin and by long use 
assimilated. 

5. The language of science, particularly of classifica- 
tion, is Latin, with such an admixture of Greek as can 
easily be Latinized. You have only to consider the 
vocabulary of botany, zodlogy, geology, physiology, and 
the hundred other “ ologies,” to see the truth of this 
statement. Law, medicine, and theology, including ser- 
vices in Latin, together with libraries of works in Latin, 
all reinforce this plea. 

6 The custom of printing diplomas in Latin has much 
to be said in its favor. Notwithstanding the frantic 
efforts of the anti-classical party, the study of Latin con- 
tinues to attract large numbers of the ablest students in 
all nations Such students are glad to have a certificate 
in a language intelligible to the learned world. 

7. An international conference might well determine 
the proper pronunciation of Latin. At present English- 
speaking scholars are in the following absurd quandary : 
If we pronounce Latin by the Roman method, shall we 
also pronounce proper names and well-known words and 
phrases by the same method? Must Czar be one word 
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in Latin and another in English? Must we laboriously to respect hand-labor? They will scarcely come to do tion, but it is not the main object of school ; if it were so 


learn the Roman pronunciation only to be told that it is 
not applicable to Latin terms occurring in the sciences ? 
Must sine die be pronounced in two different ways ? 
Must pupils in a desperate attempt to master two totally 
different pronunciations be driven to a strange conglomer- 
ation that is neither Roman nor English ? 

To understand the baneful effects of a double standard 
of pronunciation you have only to study the usual pro- 
punciation of medical terms. Probably such words as 
bronchitis, pericarditis, and the like, are almost invari- 
ably mispronounced. 

The international conference meeting at stated times 
might pass on the admission of new terms to the univer- 
sal Latin language. For example, telephone might easily 
become telephonium, and other Greek compounds might 
be easily Latinized. 

How the preceding propositions may be received by 
the learned world I know not, but for myself I ain most 
heartily in favor of the movement. A broad, interna- 
tional spirit will easily give up minor points of prouunci- 
ation and usage for the sake of a symmetrical, world- 
uniting whole. I will venture to say that the adoption of 
my proposition will result in great gains to the brother- 
hood of man, to learning, to diplomacy, and so to the 
welfare of the human race. 


LET US HEAR THE OTHER SIDE ALSO. 


BY L. R. K. 


Though the present writer has been, is now, and ever 
will be an adherent of the idea that manual training is, 
or ought to be, an integral part of a common school edu- 
cation, he is mindful of the fact that lately, particularly 
since the injection of sloyd, there are many teachers who 
have lost the power of discrimination as to the relative 
importance and value of manual training. To those who 
consider it a panacea may be repeated what Councillor 
Dr. E. von Sallwiirk in Carlsruhe recently said in his 
book, The Common School in the Defense of its Ideas 
It is true that Von Sallwiirk is too radical by far, but 
there is an uncomfortable amount of solid truth in his 
article. Hence it will be well for manual training teach- 
ers to see in what direction so noted a man errs. Here 
is a faithful translation of his views : 

** Lately the schools are being made into workshops. 
It is done with the same partiality, with the same igno- 
rance of historic development, which prescribes anew that 
which we have long possessed. Only, with proverbial 
schoolmaster’s modesty, we had not given the child a high- 
sounding name, had not held large meetings, nor applied 
glittering generalities, and what is more, we had not 
asked or received large appropriations from the state, for 
the new ‘ branch of study.’ In fact we did not intend to 
make a special branch of it. To train eyes and hands 
has been an important object of the school from time im- 
memorial. We have had drawing, we have had exercises 
in modeling; here and there we have worked in wood 
and pasteboard—of course everywhere limited by the 
needy circumstances in which in former years schools 
dragged along their existence. All that has changed 
greatly. 

“One of our sloyd masters annoanced recently that 
we must make youth understand the value of labor. Ah, 
well, that again is one of those thoughtlessly spoken 
words which are hurled at the school from outside. 
Please remember that the school has children whose 
parents belong to the laboring class; in the common 
schools, of which we speak in this connection, that class 
of pupils is by far in the majority. And into those you 
are going to infuse a respect for labor! Naturally the 
honest word ‘labor’ is used with a peculiar distortion 
which applies only to the work of the hands, and con- 
siders a play for idle hands the work of the head, without 
which the laborer would remain a beggar to the end of 

his days. 

“ According to that the teacher is not a laborer, and 
yet he is to teach respect for labor. How absurd! 
Should we not, on the other hand, see to it that the chil- 
dren of the hand-worker learn to work with the head 
and accustom themselves to respect this kind of labor ? 
But then, what about the children whose parents are not 
hand-workers? Should not at least they be accustomed 


so when hand-labor in school is what forevermore it must 
be—a play. 

‘But then, there are schools now in which pupils learn 
to saw, cut, bore, chisel, drill, plane, and turn, to an 
astonishing degree of technical perfection. We have 
only very recently seen pupils’ work which would have 
come up to the production of a master’s hand. Every 
student had to cut long lines and curves with knife and 
saw, until the finest geometrical examination would have 
found nothing to criticise. For hours and hours boys 
sawed boards and chiseled holes. The most faultless 
joints and productions in wood turning, of remarkable 
regularity, could be seen. It was reported with pride 
that each one of those pieces was the final result of a 
long line of exercises and trials. There were no practi- 
cally usefal things among the objects exhibited, save the 
back of a chair, cut in the purest circular lines. We 
ventured the timid question, whether all these pupils 
were to become joiners, whereupon a glance full of com- 
miseration and pity was offered in reply. Old Plato 
would have said in this case, ‘ Let no one enter who does 
not understand geometry.’ 

“ We were unable to investigate what this school did 
in mental labor. The smallest measure of that would 
have been an object of wonder, for on each piece worked 


Mr. JoHN TETLOW, 
Master of Girl’s High School, Boston. 


by hand was recorded the measure of time it had taken 
to finish it. (These labels were poorly written, but let us 
passthat by.) The time mentioned represented a consider- 
able number of hours. If to that is added the number of 
hours spent in preliminary and preparatory exercises, it 
would be astonishing beyond belief. What is the reason of 
it all? Does not drawing and modeling serve to exercise 
the hand and sense perception on surfaces and solids, and 
is it not advisable, particularly for that part of the popu- 
lation engaged in hand labor, to make use of all the time 
it can possibly apply to the training of the intellectual 
faculties ? 

“ He who does not follow a trade, or perchance one 
that is not a wood-working trad >, will find the instruction 
referred to much too one-sided, while on the other hand the 
wood-worker will, later on, find enough opportunities for 
cutting, drilling, sawing, and planing. This manual 
training, which goes so far beyond the aims of the com- 
mon school, is questionable for another reason ; it is, that 
it awakens and fosters the idea, as though the other in- 
struction (in the} time-honored branches) is of little or no 
importance for life. It seems particularly desirable that 
the laborers of the present day be lifted out of the limita- 
tions to which the trades subject them. Oar manual 
training enthusiast, on the other hand, can scarcely early 
enough shut him up in the workshop. It is necessary 
that the children of the laboring population should be 
children, real children, not future joiners or brush-binders, 
or what not. While we open their senses, extend their 
horizon of knowledge, introduce them into the ethical 
world, warm their hearts by the contemplation of noble 
deeds and biographies of great men, the training of the 
hands in working at different materials may find atten- 


considered, it would be a lamentable perversion or a mis- 
interpretation of time-honored principles.” 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS. —(X.) 


BY WILL 8 MONROE. 


The education of defective classes is now claiming 
its share of attention; and the state is recognizing 
that the deaf and blind and feeble minded have claims 
upon it for training not to be exceeded by the claims of 
normal children. The exhibits which these three classes 
make at Chicago have special interest for the students of 
education, since the methods employed in teaching defec- 
tive classes admit of better representation than the meth- 
ods employed in teaching normal children. Twenty-five 
schools are represented in the collective exhibit of institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf. These for the most 
part are state institutions. The National College at 
Washington, the only higher institution for the deaf in 
the world, has a good display of photographs. The wood 
work from Michigan is among the best. All of these 
schools employ manual training methods, chiefly for the 
purpose of teaching trades. The finished products in the 
way of bookcases, shoes, harness, and needle work show 
great skill on the part of these students. Most of the 
schools for the deaf combine the manual with the oral 
method ; although it is evident that the oral method is in 
the ascendency and the day is not distant when all these 
institutions will teach the deaf to talk and read lips. The 
McCowen Oral School, Chicago, shows some good results 
in this departure. Its pupils range in age from four to 
thirteen ; and they not only use the voice well, but the 
work exhibited in elementary science, sloyd, drawing, 
and kindergaten, compares favorably with the best pri- 
mary schools for hearing children. The Home for the 
Training in Speech for Deaf Children, Philadelphia, sent 
twenty children, ranging in age from four to seven, to 
Chicago, during the exposition. It is the purpose of this 
school to prepare deaf children for the public schools and 
present results fully justify the expectation. The Volta 
Bureau at Washington exhibits seventy-five volumes of 
its publications which are valuable contributions to educa- 
tional literature. This bureau, through the munificence 
of Alexander Graham Bell, is doing a great and good 
work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf. 

Nine state institutions for the education of the blind 
exhibit collectively. These schools, like those for the 
deaf, aim not only to give academical instruction, but to 
teach useful trades. For many years broom making con- 
stituted the chief line of industrial work, but it is pleasant 
to note that piano-tuning and other higher forms of 
mechanical work have been opened up to the blind. __IIli- 
nois makes a good exhibit in sloyd and hammock. making ; 
Colorado, in kindergarten work ; Pennsylvania, the larg- 
est of the state exhibits, in language and geograpby ; 
Wisconsin, in clay modeling and domestic economy ; In- 
diana, in carpet weaving and chair caning. The Perkins 
Institution, the oldest and best of these institutions, has a 
find display of kindergarten and sloyd work. Most of 
these schools begin with kindergarten methods, and music 
and industrial work receive considerable attention. 

Institutions for the education of feeble minded children 
have brought relief to thousands of afflicted families all 
over the country; and thirteen of these schools (eleven 
state and two private) exhibit at Chicago. Of the defec- 
tive classes, the feeble-minded are the least susceptible to 
education; and yet the drawings, compositions, maps, 
needle work, and carvings show great possibilities for 
even the imbecile classes. The ethnological charts re- 
gerding feeble-minded children in the school at Elwyn, 
Pa., are remarkably suggestive, as are also the photo- 


graphs and studies of family types from the school at 
Faribault, Minn. Indiana has some neat china painting 
and a cherry cabinet that is well made ; California, wood 
carving ; Kentucky, matresses; Iowa, shoes and inlaid 
wood work; New Jersey, hammocks; Minnesota, re- 
pousse work ; Pennsylvania, torchon lace ; Massachusetts, 
number work that is remarkable for children who have 
been in school but one year; and Connecticut bas some 
kindergarten work that would do credit to the pupils of a 
sane school. These schools are doing a splendid educa- 
tional work for hundreds capable of improvement as well 
as providing care and comfort for such as cannot be 
improved. 
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THE GREAT NEED OF THE SCHOOLS. 


What our schools need, beyond appropriations, beyond 
good teachers, beyond capable supervisors, beyond an 
energetic school board and a capable superintendent, is 
the cordial support of the people at large. In the pres- 
sure of the duties of life upon all people the school is one 
of the things taken for granted. With the churches 
unable to exercise a strong and central influence over the 
morals of childhood, with family care constantly being 
deteriorated by the pressure of business and society, the 
public school is continually being loaded down with daties 
aod demands which weigh upon conscientious teachers, 
especially the large-minded and large-hearted women, who 
are the soul and strength of our public schools, and it is 
increasingly difficult to educate young people up to the 
proper standard in the knowledge of what they ought to 
know, and up to a proper appreciation of the relation of 
conduct to life. This is where our public school teachers 
cannot be too earnestly or too warmly supported by those 
who put children in their hands. It may be too much to 
ask busy men and women who believe in the public 
schools to take an hour now and then to visit the school- 
rooms and show by their presence that they stand by this 
“or that teacher ; but wherever this is done,—and in many 
places it is done—the results far more than compensate 
for all the trouble which they compel. If there is any 
one class of unappreciated people in the community—un- 
appreciated and yet deserving of the highest honor—it is 
the men and women who are our faithful servants in the 
public schools.— Boston Herald. 


CHEER. 


As from the sunlit blue 
The sullea clouds are clearing, 
So old wrongs, disappearing, 
Shall let the heavens through. 
The harvest wealth eaceeds 
The hungry nation’s needs ; 
The warring lands shall blend 
In healing toil united ; 
No wrong but shall be righted, 


No grief but bath an end! — Selected. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
[An Original Exercise.] 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Now the generous harvest hoard 
Smiles at us from bin and board ; 
All the trooping winds come singing, 
Merry greetings with them bringing. 
They declare, ‘‘ The orchard trees 
Have rejoiced to give you these!’’ 
While the fields and meadows say, 
As they fold their green away 

For the welcome winter rest, 

** We have given you our best ?”’ 


Fragrant piles the hay-mows fill, 
And the noisy, hurrying mill 

Turns its clatter into song, 
Humming, as it goes along, 

** Ripe, and fall of ear, and sweet is 
All the corn; and the rich wheat is 
Sound and fine as it can be, 

Sach full sacks they bring to me! 
Ah, to fewer homes this year 

Want and hanger can appear! ”’ 


Happy songs seem sounding in 

Fields where blade and bird have been. 
Where the berries have been gleaned 
And the herbs their seeds have screened, 
Through the rustling, fading leaves 
Where were bound the yellow sheaves, 
Breezes waft an echoing voice,— 

** We have served you well,—rejoice!’’ 


2. All gracious and tender associations cluster around our 
Thankegiving Day. It is the flower of the year, beautifal with the 
glow of unnumbered homes and hearthstones, fragrant with the 
dearest of memories. Home loves and joys seem never quite so 
warm, so bright, so precious, as on that day. Nature’s bounty 
seems at no other time eo full and so aweet, while all the happiness 
of the day reminds us of the gracious constancy of God’s prov- 
idence. 

3. Thankegiving Day, as we now keep it, bas expanded from 
the seed-like thought of the Puritans into a national observance, 
and it is singularly in harmony with early New Eogland character, 
and with the principles and ideals which have shaped the nation. 
At v9 other time, perbaps, does the stracture of our republic seem 


1, 


so lofty in itself, so beneficent in its shelter. And never are the crop fails! The real harvest seldom disappoints us; the general 


heroism, the devotion, and the patience that secured its beginning, 
and therefore its being, seen more plainly. 


4. For all the bounty God has given, 
Whose fullness left no room for dearth, 
For what He gave from bending heaven, 
For what He gave from teeming earth, 
For all the peace of shadowed nighte, 
For all the joys of sunny days, 
For all the love our lives that light, 
How meager seems at best our praise! 


For the firm earth beneath our feet, 
For walls of home that round us are, 
For ills averted none would meet, 
Yet all were powerlees to bar; 
For all the bonds of brotherhood, 
For tender, human sympathies, 
We thank Him—yet our gratitude 
Only a glad remembrance ia. 


For reat beside the fire-lit hearth, 
For fellowship and comforting, 
For warmth and gladness, light and mirth, 
And all the cheer that love may bring; 
For all the hopes of opening years, 
For all the calm of hearts at rest, 
For every stilling of our fears, 
For joys too often unconfessed ; 


For the fruition, soon or late, 
Oar long and wiastfal toil that crowned, 
And gives us confidence to wait, — 
For each new blessing we have found,— 
To Him whose wondrous, gracious ways 
Too often are faith and sight too dim 
To know and trace, we bring our praise, 
Oar reverent Thanksgiving hymn. 


5. The harvest time, which Thanksgiving Day commemorates, 
is the world’s festival, the feast of the year’s ingathering. Now 
has our Father in heaven answered the prayer that is taught us, 
and given us indeed “ our daily bread.’’ In the wheat fields and 
corn fields, the gardens and orchards, it has been ripening. 

Where the wide furrows are strewn thickly with unsightly husks 
and yellowing straw, there it grew. From the harvest fields men 
have brought it. They may hide it in barns and granaries, may 
bury it in musty storehouses, and lock it in gloomy exchanges; 
may buy and barter it, and may even hoard it and make it costly 
—but they never destroy it. It is still the same good gift of God, 
and by it, at length, in the coming days, we shall all be fed. Let 
us not lose sight of the Giver in the journeyings and transferals 
and transformations of the gift. Let us be thankfal not only for 
the corn on the hills, the ruddy and golden fruit on the orchard 
boughs, and the wheat in the garner,—let us be thankfal, too, 
when these become our daily bread. 


6. Somewhere, underneath the sky, 
While the summer winds passed by, 
Fed by sunshine, soil, and rain, 
Sprang and grew the ripening grain, 
That with wheaten bread shall feed 
Thee and thine in time of need. 


And the wild birds used to sing, 
As if in ite bourgeoning 

They already could divine 

What it held for thee and thine ; 
While, above the nodding clover, 
Bee and butterfly flew over, 
Humming, flattering, and basking 
In the light that waits no asking. 


Some stout hand the furrows made, 
And the seed within them laid ; 

And some watchfal eye took care, 
Lest, from out the earth or air, 
Weed, or winged or creeping creature 
To the toil should bring defeature. 
God and man the growth have tended 
And from drought and deluge fended. 


By some river, never still, 

Stands the dusty, harrying mill 

That shall grind thy wheat to flour, 
Waiting now the day and hour. 
Somewhere ship and train are keeping 
Room for it. While thou art sleeping 
They may bring their freight a-nigh there, 
Bat thy own will not pass by thee. 


So God brings thee, unaware, 

And anhelped by anxious care, 

All that richly may fulfill 

Ia thy life His own wise will.— 
Food or friends, or task or neighbor, 
Pain or gladness, love or labor ; 

Just as sure for thee their dower 

As the wheat from out the flower. 


7. Every little field shares in the harvest glory. The scantiest 
crop on the rugged New England hills seems, and is, as truly a 
part of the harvest wealth, of the grain that is the world’s bread 
and the nations life, as any rich, wide-stretching wheat field of the 


prairies. 
Aad bow little it seems to matter, after all, if here and there @ 


yield is very rarely inadequate. This year’s surplus will suffice 
for next year’s need. America’s abundance shall compensate for 
France’s or Eogland’s dearth. 

8. Other things, too, come out of the harvest-fields;—seed for 
future sowing, the gerins of the harvests of the years and the ages 
to come. A deathless, immeasureable and well-nigh inexhaustible 
potency is in each kernel of corn, each grain of wheat, each acorn 
that the frost detaches from the oak-tree’s branches, even in each 
tiny brown seed the apple hides. 

Every harvest is like another creation, and the earth brings forth 
atill her tender grass, “ and the herb-yielding seed, and the fruit-tree, 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth.”’ 

And thence come, also, strength and skill, muscle and manhood, 
by that alchemy of which, in its occult working, men are still as 
ignorant as of the mystery of growth and germination itself. 


9. I think the treasuries of God 

Are never far away ; 

We do not see them, yet we are 
Anear them every day. 

Out of the chambers of the skies 
Come sun and dew ard rain, 

To feed the hungry nations through 
The alembic of the grain. 


He hath much wealth in loving hearts, 
And in the hands of men; 

He gives through us, and, giving thus, 
Enriches us again. 

And so He makes us, each and all, 
The keepers of His stores; 

So, through these narrow channels, He 
His own great wealth outpours. 


But whether from the smiling skies, 
Or in the springing wheat, 

Or through men’s hands or hearts, are given 
The gifts our need that meet,— 

Straight from the hand and heart of God 
They always come to us; 

It is His wealth, it is His love, 
Guarded and given thus. 


10. The harvest-fields yield yet other fruits. Great truths 
arise out of the fruitful acres. God manifests His wisdom and 
proves His own providence there. He lets us see His goodness, 
His bountifal providing. He opens His thought and allows us to 
see its unfolding. And what harvests of philosophy and poetry, 
what a wealth of imagery and symbolism of all truth and for all 
time, men bring thence! Here are continual object-lessons,—of 
man’s toil and its froition, of the laws of growth and of life in all 
its departments. Nature drops her fruit into no listless palm, bat 
only into the willing hands that stir the soil and drop the seed and 
tend the blade. 


11, Now is given the compensation 
For the toiling in the heat ; 
Now each finds his patient labor 


Crowned with recompense complete, 


And the good we all are seeking, 
Joys for which we calmly wait. 

It may be our sloth has hindered, 
Not the ban of Time or Fate. 


Round our way, in summer weather, 
Flowers may bloom and grasses grow, 
But they only reap in autumn, 
Who, in spring the wide fields sow. 


Richest treasures, ours most truly 
By our toil alone are won, 

And he has the joy of service 
Who his task has bravely done. 


12. All mysteries cf life and death are shown or suggested in 
the harvest-fields. Here is the enduring, familiar, always marvel- 
lous type of resurrection. Ae each green blade springs from the 
germinating seed, and puts on its lovely garments, it seems to say, 
‘*Not unclothed, but clothed upon!’’ And the clustered fruit 
bears recurring witness to the trath that real and noble fruitfulness 
comes only through self-surrender. 

13. Here, too, ia a bond of human brotherhood, as well as a 
token of human dependence. The same earth, the same skies, 
feed us all; and here is shown, for all men to read, a symbol of 
God’s fatherhood. Nourished by such truths as these, and by 
great thoughts of human duty and destiny, the founders of our 
nation ‘* builded better than they knew.’’ Worthy thought is the 
handmaid of earnest purpose. And, working each at bis own task, 
yet inspired by a common ideal, they laid the foundation-stones of 
the Republic with diligent hands, with willing hearts, and earnest 
minds. 

14, And so the Nation keeps her day of praise, 
Owning God’s sov’ reign hand in all her ways, 
The granaries are filled with ample stores, 
The land to poorer lands her wealth outpours. 


God’s will has wrought with men’s, to build so well 
That in this Western world, a people dwell 

In sacred liberty of faith and thought 

A liberty by toil and anguish bought. 

So, all around us, songs of praises rise 

To Him who is enthroned above the skies ; 

So, with glad reverence, all our lips repeat,~ 
Praise be unto our God, for praisejis meet |’! 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


“Have as much genuine mental work as you can, but 
avoid routine work. 

Tue abuse of technical grammar has had its day, and 
the subject is to have a boom once more. 

In Brooklyn they bave a school practice of saying in 
concert, “Guvod Morning” to the superintendent, and 
members of the school committee, when they enter, but 
to no one else unless formally introduced. 


NotHING is now more clearly proven than that all of 
the good modern metheds not only do not interfere with 
efficiency in the essential common school branches, but 
veally add thereto. Indeed our own observation is that 
where the modern methods are best used there is the 
best reading and writing, and though the arithmetic is 
not always up to the standards in other schools the 
geography work is better. The early number work is 
good, but the latter sometimes suffers. This will be 
remedied in time. 


MUSIC. 


BENJAMIN JEPSON, 
Director of Music, New Haven, Conn, 

The practice of music is refining in its tendencies, con- 
ducive to social and moral elevation, decidedly antago- 
nistie to pulmonary diseases, encourages precision and 
pun-tuality in the pupil, is unequaled as a means of men- 
tal discipline, comforts the home and makes the heart 
better. In a word, no single study can compare with 
music in its multifarious advantages to the children. 
What we need at present is some inflaence more potent 
than any yet discovered to make the public realize the 
truth of these statements. 


GEGORAPHICAL HISTORICAL QUESTIONS: 


Which was settled first,— 
16. New York or Massachusetts ? 
17. New Hampshire or Connecticut ? 
18 Maryland or Rhode Island? 
19. New York or North Carolina? 
20. Pennsylvania or South Carolina ? 
21. Georgia or Vermont ? 
22. Kentucky or Tennessee ? 
23. Ohio or Louisiana ? 
24. Indiana or Mississippi ? 

5. Illinois or Indiana ? 


25. 
26. Michigan or Ohio ? 


27. Florida or Delaware ? 
28. Texas or California ? 
29. North Dakota or Washington? 
30. Wisconsin or West Virginia ? 

[Answers to (uestions of Oct. 12.] 
1. Datch, 9. Elizabeth, N. J. 
2. Swedes. 10. Brattleboro, Vt. 
3. Spaniarde, 11, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
4, French. 12, Marietta, O. 
5. English. 14. Vincennes, Ind. 
6, Americans. 14, Kaskaskia, Ill. 
7. Windsor, Conn. 15. Detroit, Michigan. 
8. St. Mary’s, Md. 


TOPICS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT.—(IIL) 
BY E. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 


LESSON ON THE COUNTY. 
(Numbers I. and II. appeared in JOURNALS of October 5 and 19.] 


The next form of government above the town is that 
of the county. In New England the former is the more 
important, while in the South the latter is regarded as 
the unit of government. It may be defined as an aggre- 
gation of towns with a system of government of its own. 

After the subject is discussed in a general way, with 
brief historical facts given as to the origin of state divis- 
ion, the introduction of the custom from England, and 
the derivation of the names, especially of those in Massa- 
chusetts, take up the county in which you reside. By 
means of sketch maps show boundaries, cities, important 
towns, and interesting physical features. 


What are the chief industries of your county,? Com- 


pare its importance with other counties. Where do 
county officers do their work? These are paid for their 
services by the county. Each town contributes by means 
of a tax—its share toward the support of the county. 
How much does your town pay? What institutions has 
your county ? What does it do for its criminals? Does 
it provide hospitals for the insane? Locate them. 

The word “shire” was introduced from England. 
What is its meaning? Name the shire towns of your 
county. All county business is done there. It is similar 
to the capital of a state or that of the nation. 

Name all, or the most important, counties of your state. 
Which is the largest? the smallest? the richest? the 
most thickly settled ? 

(term (three years), 

elected by people, 

number (3). 

salary ($1,500 to $3,000), 
duties (general), 

name those of your county, 
rame as selectmen to a town, 
same as mayor to a city. 


‘ elected by people, 
| deputies (chosen by sheriff), 
salary. 
Sheriff. { term (3 years), 
| duties, 
| name in your county. 
{ by people, 
| term (3 years), 
Treasurer. + salary, 
| bonds, 
| duties. 
by people 
Register of Deeds. V term (3 years). 
Register of Probate and Ingolvency (5 years). 
usually 3, 
term (3 years). 


County 
Commissioners. 


Commissioners of Insolvency. 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAIN. 
ING.—(IX.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal School; Author of “Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


[Former articles in this series have appeared in issues of Feb. 16, 
March 23, April 6, May 11, 25, Sept, 14, 19, Oct. 12 and 19.] 


Lesson X. 


Boring tools may be divided into three classes,—those 
that do not remove any of the chips, as brad awls, pod- 
bits, ete.; those that remove part of the chips, as twist 
drills and gimlets ; and those that remove all the chips, 
as augers and auger bits. Brad awls are used in soft 
wood and are either driven into the wood or worked in 
with a back and forth twisting motion. Gimlets are too 
well known to need description. Twist drills are ex- 
tremely useful, as they are the same size all the way, and 
therefore do not split the wood. They are used in drill- 
stocks, and are useful to make holes in wood or metal. 
Auger bits are used in bitstocks, of which the simplest 
are the best for ordinary uses. The bit should be fas- 
tened in so that it is firm and will not come out when the 
bit is withdrawn from the wood. 

For practice with bits, mark a board the same as for 
driving nails, or take the same one after the nails have 
been withdrawn. Fasten the piece upright in the vise, 
with a piece of waste behind it to prevent splintering 
when the bit comes through. Stand with the left foot 
pointing toward the bench, and the right foot drawn back 
and pointing toward the foot of the bench. Hold the 
head of the bit brace in the palm of the hand against the 
front of the left hip. Be sure that the bit is perpendicu- 
lar to the face of the board. When withdrawing the bit, 
keep turning in the same way to remove the chips. Bore 
a hole at each point where the lines intersect. Also 
fasten the work in the vise with the flat side up, and hold 
the bit stock vertical, the left hand being steadied by 
resting against the head or om or breast, as is most con- 
venient. 

For another exercise take a piece of inch stuff four 
inches wide and gauge it through the middle on the nar- 
row edges. Lay off distances on both edges an inch 
apart, and bore down through, endeavoring to come out 
as near as possible at the corresponding mark, 

Some instruction has now been given in the use of each 
of the seven simple tools. Much practice in the line of 
work indicated will afford a degree of skill commensurate 


with the time employed. Any course in manual training 
would seem incomplete without some instruction in the 
making of joints ; therefore a few of the typical ones will 


next be taken up. 


FOREIGN BOYS IN BOSTON. 


Of the 1050 pupils in the old Eliot School, Boston, 
nearly one-half are foreign born, and many of them 
entered the school without knowing a single word of the 
English language. Yet the system of teaching which is 
followed is so good that more than one foreign-born pupil 
has won a medal for superiority in school work within 
the past five years. 

Russian Hebrews and Italians make up the larger part 
of the attendance in these special classes, the former 
nationality being in the majority. 

In one room were less than a dozen boys, most of 
whom came from Italy, and had arrived in this country 
since the close of the last school year in June, while 
some had been here less than two weeks. They had been 
in school only four days. 

No attempt is at first made to teach them the alpha- 
bet. The teacher places her hand upon her head, and 
says, slowly and distinctly, with a special emphasis on 
the last word, ‘This is my head.” Each pupil is re- 
quired to repeat the sentence, at the same time placing 
his hand on his head. 

They are drilled on that until they thoroughly under- 
stand it, and can repeat it with a fair degree of clear- 
ness. Especial attention is paid to the aspirate sound 
‘“h,” for in Italian there is no such sound, and to master 
it is ag hard for them asis the French “u” for the 
native American. 

Then the pupil is drijled on the sentence, ‘‘ This is my 
eye,” thea, “ This is my hand,” aud ‘‘ This is my arm,” 
and so on, taking the several parts of the body for the 
object lesson. As might be expected there are many 
droll mistakes made, as for instance, when a little fellow, 
after enthusiastically waving his hand in response to the 
teacher’s question, stood up and pointing to his hand, 
said, ‘‘ Thece ees my head.” 

The next step is to teach them the plural form of 
speech, as ‘‘ These are my hands,” “‘ There are my eyes,” 
and “ These are my arms,” and ‘“‘ Those are your hands,” 
and “ Those are your eyes,” ete. 

The time will vary from a few weeks to a few months 
in which they will be drilled in these oral exercises, and 
then the teacher will commence to write the sentence on 
the blackboard, and teach them in that way. 

When the pupil gets a little further advanced there is 
more pleasure for him. For instance, the principal, Col. 
Samuel Harrington, showed the reporter into a room 
which contained those who had been in attendance for 
two or three months. 

‘** What can you do?” the principal asked the class of 
twenty boys. Immediately twenty hands were up in the 
air, signifying their willingness to tell. One bright-faced 
boy was selected, and the question was repeated. 

“T can walk,” he said. 

“ Let me see you walk,” said the principal, and then 
up the aisle and around the room to his seat the little 
fellow walked. 

“What are you doing?” the principal asked. 

‘“T am waiking,” came the reply. 

“What did you do?” asked the principal when the 
boy had resumed his seat. 

“T walked.” 

Another boy was selected to tell what he could do, and 
he said, “I can skip.” Then up the aisle and around 
the room the boy skipped. 

“Tam skipping,” he said in reply to the principal’s 
question, and when he had taken his seat he said, “I 
skipped.” 

Another boy said, “I can play ball.” 

A ball was produced and given to the boy. 

“What are you going to do, Victor?” he was asked. 

“IT am going to play ball.” And then turning to the 
school he asked, ‘‘ Who would like to play ball with me?” 

Every boy put up a hand, their eyes shining with the 
prospective fun in case they were the fortunate one to be 
chosen. 

“ Antonio,” the boy said, “ would you like to she ball 
with me?” 
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“Yes, I would like to play ball with you.” 

“‘ Where will you go?” the principal asked of Victor. 

“IT will go to the corner,” he said, pointing to the 
place selected. Antonio selected another corner in the 
same manner, repeating aloud his intention. 

The two boys took their positions, and Victor threw the 
ball. 

‘‘ What did you do?” the principal asked. 

‘“‘T threw the ball.” 

‘** And what did you do,” was asked of Antonio. 

“‘T missed the ball,” he said with truth, for it struck 
his shoulder and bounded away. 

The ball was secured, and Antonio threw it to Victor, 
who announced his action in the words, “I caught the 
ball.” 

All this time the full school are watching the playing, 
any ungrammatical statements being promptly corrected 
by the teacher. 

The principal told the reporter that it is a rare case for 
any pupil taught in that manner to incorrectly use in 
later years the number of the verb. 

The most common words are generally learned by oral 
lessons before a book is put into the hands of the pupil. 
Then the primer is begun, and before long these foreign 
born pupils are ready to take the place with American 
children in the graded schools. 


MANUAL OF THE PATRIOTIC SALUTE. 
BY GEORGE T. BALCH, NEW YORK. 


When the children have become familiar with the words and 
accustomed to the motions, so that the latter are made mechani- 
cally and without mental effort, their attention ehould be particu- 
larly called to the matter of expression. Let them speak as loudly 
as they please at first, until by practice they acquire force, depth, 
and smoothness of utterance. As soon as the pupils catch the 
_ rhythm so that the time is measured with accuracy, and the swing 
or movement of the voices is uniform for each sentence, the signal 
by bell or piano had better be dispensed with. 

Under these conditions and with a conscientious belief in the truth 
of the words as spoken, the salate will be given in ita most impres- 
sive and effective form. 

THE MANUAL, 

The words of the salate are: 

We give our Heads! and our Hearts! to Our Country! One 
Country! Language! One Flag! 

The manner of execution is as follows: 

The pupils having been assembled and being seated, and the flag 
borne by the standard-bearer being in front of school, at the signal 
(either by a chord struck on the piano, or, in the absence of a piano, 
from a bell) each echolar seizes the seat preparatory to rising. 

Second Signal, The whole school rises quickly, as one person, 
each one standing erect and alert. 

Third Signal. The right arm is extended, pointing directly at 
the flag; as the flag-bearer should be on the platform where all can 
see the colors, the extended arm will be slightly raised above a 
horizontal line. 

Fow th Signal. The arm is bent so as to touch the forehead 
lightly with the tip of the fingers of the right hand. The motion 
should be quick, but graceful, the elbow being kept down and not 
allowed to ‘‘atick out’’ to the right. As the fiogers touch the 
forebead, each pupil will exclaim with a clear voice, ‘‘ We give our 
heads ! ’’—emphbasizing the word ‘‘ heads.’”’ 

Fifth Signal. The right hand is carried quickly to the left side 
and placed flat over the heart, with the words; ‘‘ and our hearts!’ 
—uttered after the movement has been made. 

Sixth Signal. The right hand is allowed to fall quickly but 
easily to the right side; as soon as the motion is accomplished, all 
will say, ‘‘to our country!’’ A brief pause will follow the word 
‘*country,’’ and then at the 

Seventh Signal. Each scholar still standing erect, but without 
moving, will exclaim: ‘*‘ One Country /’’ (emphasis on country). 

Highth Signal. The scholars still standing motionless, will ex- 
claim: ‘' One Language !’’ (emphasis on language). 

Ninth Signal. The right arm is suddenly extended to its fall 
length, the hand pointing to the flag, the body inclining slightly 
forward, supported by the right foot slightly advanced, the attitude 
should be that of intense earnestness; the pupil reaches, as it were, 
toward the flag, at the same time exclaiming with great force—One 
Flag! 

Tenth Signal. The right arm is dropped to the side and the posi- 
tion of attention recovered. 

Eleventh Signal. Each scholar seizes the seat preparatory to 
tucning it down. 

Twelfth Signal. The school is seated. 

THE FLAG-BEARER. 

The color-bearer, standing where all can see him, grasps the staff 
at the lower end with his right hand, and a foot or more (according 
to the length of the staff) above the lower end of the staff with his 
left hand. Ths aetaff is held directly in front of the middle of the 
body, slightly inclined forward from the perpendicular. At the 
fourth signal the flag will be dipped, returning the salate; this is 
done by lowering the left hand until the staff is nearly horizontal, 
keeping it in that position until the tenth signal, when it will be re- 
stored to ite first or nearly vertical position. 


Selections for Thanksgiving. 


A VOICE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


Loud the Great West sings the praises of its mountains, lakes, and 
plains, 

And afar we catch the shimmer of its fields of golden grains; 

Then the South sings of its harvest, white as drifted snow can be,— 

Through the pines its voice is wafted, sweet and low the melody. 


Where the wide Pacifis’s waters clamor at the Golden Gate, 

Where the thousands dwell in sunshine on those shores once des- 
olate, 

Loud they sing of mountain treasures, and of gardens fair they 
speak, — 

Gardens where the Frost King never dares to kiss a Rose’s cheek. 


Hark! A voice from old New England joins the chorus all along 
From the rock-bound coast resounding, and its echoes clear and 


strong ; 

‘Oh! my children, who have wandered far and wide on many a 
quest, 

Who have conquered mighty rivers, tamed the wild lands of the 
West,— 

‘* Loud indeed you sing the praises of the land you’ve made your 
own 

Yet there’s something which New England claims as hers, and hers 
alone ; 

You, perchance, have all outstripped her in your new progressive 
way, 


Bat the heritage she gives you is the old Thanksgiving Day. 


** Were it not for her, November ne’er had known a feasting. time ; 
Now, where’er the o'd flag flatters, Arctic seas, or Tropic clime, 
Or from mast-head in mid-ocsan,—there they keep,—and keep it 


well, 

Thia old Feast-day, hearts recalling scanes on which they love to 
dwell. 

** Oa her hearthatones fires are blazing, all her doors stand open 
wide, 


Carling smoke from chimneys telling generously she doth provide, 

Homeward turn your faces, children, ye who wandered far away; 

’ Tia New England’s voice that bids you honor her Thanksgiviog 
Day.”’ — Selected. 


THE FESTIVAL OF PRAISE, 


’ Tis in the thriftful Autumn days 
When earth is overdone, 

And forest leaves have caught the blaze 
Thrown at them by the sun, 

When up the grey smcke puffs and carls 
From cottage chimney-lips, 

And oft the driving storm unfurl 
The black sails of his ships. ~ 

Or Indian Summer, dimly fair, 
May walk the valley through, 

And paint the glass walls of the air 
Io tints of dreamy blue, 

When Summer is mislaid and lost 


Among the leaflets dead, 
And Winter, in white words of frost, 
Has telegraphed abead, 

When far afie.d the farmer blows 
His fingers, numbed with cold, 
And robs from stately corn-hill rows, 
Their pocketbooks of gold. 

* 7 * 


’ Tia then good prosperous folks display 
A reverential cheer, 

And thank their Maker one whole day 
For all the previous year. 


The God above! What can we say 
Or do, with eyes so dim. 
To make this Thursday, Sabbath day 
Thankegiving-day to bim. 
* 


A doubly grateful way consists, 
When we our thavks woald bring, 

In recollecting God exists 
In every living thing; 

* * * 

That when our voice in kind behalf 
Of any grief is heard, 

Heaven's wondrous gold-foiled phonograph 
Is taking every word ; 

Tbat when a heart the earth-heart serves, 
OF diamond or clod, 

It thrills the universe’s nerves, 


And glads the soul of God. 
— Will Carleton. 


GIVING THANKS. 


For mellow pears we have gathered in 

For rosy apples and well-filled bin, 
That tell of a fruitful year; 

For golden grain tbat is stored away, 

For fragrant piles of the clover hay, 

Let us thank our father dear. 


For a new-found joy or a new-made friend, 
For sweet, fair flowers to love and tend, 
For the merry winter cheer ; 


Mr. M. M. Paddock, teacher of Science in the Jersey 
City, LN. J.] High School, will soon contribute a valu- 
able series on *‘ Minerals in the Schoolroom” to the 


Journal, 


_ For the snowflakes white and the voices gay, 
For our happy, sweet, and loving day, 
Let us thank our Father dear. 


For the year that is past and the year to come, 
For the ripened stores of our harvest home, 
For the home that blossoms here ; 
For the thoughts and fancies that ’round it cling, 
For the hearts that love and the lips that sing, 
Let us thank our Father dear. 
‘ — Dora Read Goodale. 


JOHN WHITE’S THANKSGIVING. 


‘* Thanksgiving !—for what ?’’—and he mattered a curee— 
‘* For the plainesat of food and an empty purse; 

For a life of hard work and the shabbiest clothes ! 

But it’s idle to talk of a poor man’s woes! 

Let the rich give thanke; it is they who can; 

There is nothing in life for a laboring man.”’ 


So said John White to his good wife Jane, 
And o’er her face stole a look of pain. 

* Nothing, dear John? and he thought again ; 
Then glanced more kindly down on Jane. 

‘* 7 was wrong,’’ he said; ‘‘I’d forgotten you; 
And I’ve my health, and the baby, too.”’ 


And the baby crowed—’twas a bouncing boy— 

And o’er Jane’s face came a look of joy; 

And she kissed her John ag he went away: 

And he said to himself as he worked that day ; 

“I was wrong, very wrenz; I'll not grumble again, 

I should surely be thankful for baby aud Jane.’’ —Selected. 


THANKSGIVING. 
{Tune : ‘*Come thou fount of every blessing.’’] 


To the Giver of all blessings 
Let our voices rise in praise 
For the joys and countless mercies 
He hath sent to crown our days; 
For the homes of peace and plenty, 
And a land so fair and wide, 
For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


For the splendor of the forest, 
For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And a thousand sparkling rills, 
For the blossoms of the springtime 
And the memories they bring, 
For the ripened fruits of autumn, 

Do we thank Thee, O our King. 


For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the grandear of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain, 
For the ever changing seasons, 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For Thy love so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 
— Wm. Park, 


EARLY THANKSGIVING DAYs. 
[For six pupils ] 


1. The firat recorded Thankegiving was the Hebrew feast of the 
tabernacles, 


2. The first national English Thanksgiving was on Sept. 8, 158s, 
for the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


3. There have been but two English Thankegivings in this cen- 
tury. One was on Fub, 27, 1872, for the recovery of the Privce of 
Wales from illness; the other, June 21, 1887, for the Queen’s 
Jubilee. 

4. The New England Thankegiving dates from 1633, when tie 
Massachusetts Bay Colony set apart a day for thanksgiving. 


5. The firat national Thanksgiving pri clamaticns were by Con- 
gress during the Revolutionary War. 


6. The first great American Thanksgiving Day was in 1784, for 
the declaration of peace. There was one more national thanks- 
giving in 1789, and no other till 1863, when President Lincoln 
issued a national proclamation for a day of thanksgiving. Since 
that time the President has issued an annual proclamation. 


FOR THE BLACKBOARDS, 


Thank God for rest where none molest, 
And none can make afraid,— 

For Peace that sits as Plenty’s guest 
Beneath the homestead shade! 


Thou crownest the year with Thy gcodness. 
— Psalms, 


The time of all the happy year 
Fullest of peace, of strength, of cheer; 
The joyful ‘‘ Harvest-Home’”’ is here! — Dana. 
** Padding nicely baked, 

Sarcharged with plums, and from the oven hot.”’ 


‘* And the cupboard shelves are loaded down 
With flaky pies of a golden brown.”’ 


‘* From big golden pumpkins piled up high 
Is made our favorite luscious pie.’’ 


‘* Earth with her thousand voices praiseth God.”’ 


For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden breez:, 

For the singing of birds from the bills to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 

For the light in the light of the stars and the moon, 
We thank Thee, gracious God, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 26, 1893. 


Ir costs but $2.20 a year for each man, woman, and 
child to support the public schools of the country. 


Ir was an impressive occasion on October 6, at the 
World’s Fair, when the “ Liberty Bell” tolled to the 
memory of Pestalozzi, Froebel and Horace Mann. 
Messrs. Hendrick & Maynard of the New York City 
schools manned the ropes. 


RIpDICcULE is a cruel weapon, but it is sometimes inevi- 
table, even in educational progress; but he who gives 
must take. The friends of Dr. J. M. Rice complain that 
he has been ridiculed severely, but his campaign was one 
of ridicule, and he must take good-naturedly what he has 
given without mercy. 


Tue Chicago children have enjoyed the luxury of a 
week in which they could visit the Fair at ten cents ad- 
mission. This should have been done earlier, and the 
privilege should have been extended to all children. If 
the children could have learned more of the world through 
the Exposition it would have been the best possible edu- 
cation for the time. 


FIGURING as a rule should be for practice in processes, 
and only for practice that is indispensable to accuracy 
and reasonable rapidity. There is by far too much fig- 
uring. In the case of all problems the most desirable 
thing is the statement of processes that would yield the 
answer and not the materializing of the processes. The 


thought power is developed by the statement, and the 


thought is much more keenly inspired when the child 
must have confidence in his statement of what should be 
done, without any verification through the answer. 


Locat Days.—Dr. Edward Brooks is to have October 
27 celebrated as ‘ William Penn Day,” or “ Good Ship 
Welcome Day,” by all the schools of Philadelphia. In 
this all Americans should rejoice. Let us have a series 
of such days. There is scarcely a state that has not some 
pioneer event that deserves to be celebrated by the 
schools. Let Philadelphia set the pace for every city, 
borough, and township in Pennsylvania, and Pennsylva- 
nia for every state in the Union. Let Maine have her 
“ Popham Day,” New Hampshire her “ Endicott Day,’’ 
Vermont her “‘ Ethan Allen Day,” and so on until Cali- 
fornia has her “Sir Francis Drake Day,” her “J. C. 
Fremont Day,” or her “Sutter Day.” America more 
and more needs to utilize every bit of local history and 
tradition to intensify the spirit of American loyalty. 


CHILD STUDY. 


In following this study write three things surely. 
1. The number of pupils observed. 
2. The number of American parentage and of foreign. 
_ 3. The number of each age 
You can render the cause of education a positive ser- 
vice in helping to perfect this study by widening the field 
of observation. 
Talking. 
1. Does he talk loud? 
2. Is he a rapid talker? 
3. Does he speak distinctly ? 
4 Is his speech vivacious ? 
5. Does he imitate any one in speech? 
6. Does he sing? 
7. Is he a good converser ? 


Sympathies. 

1. Does he ery easily ? 

2. At what causes? 

3. Is he kind, cruel, or indifferent to animals? 

4. Has he pets ? 

5. Does he laugh easily ? sympathetically ? 

6. Is he easily influenced by the bad? good? 

7. How does the reading of sad things affect him? 
8. How does the suffering of men or animals affect him ? 
9. Is he a tease or torment? 


COLORADO'S EDUCATIONAL GROWTH. 


The eighth biennial report by N. B. Coy, a document 
of 843 pages, is the first comprehensive report issued by 
the state, and is one of the few great reports issued by 
the educational department of any state,—one of the best 
educational products of the Columbian year. Mr. Coy’s 
administration will ever be memorable in the history of 
the state, not only because of what it was in itself, bat 
because it has set the pace for all succeeding administra- 
tions, making it both easy and indispensable to keep up 
to his standard. 

It is of the utmost value historically. Mr. Coy has a 
fine literary taste, scholarly training, and historical appre- 
ciation, all of which have contributed to the production of 
one of the best pieces of local educational history yet 
written. The situation fits the man as well as the man 
the situation. In a single generation the system has had 
its birth and development. 

As one can watch in the glass-cased incubator the chick 
from the first picking of the shell until he has broken 
himself out, kicked himself free, shaken himeelf dry, and 
in sprightly mood jumps at the fly outside the glass, so 
has it been possible for Mr. Coy to study from living wit- 
nesses every step from the teaching of the first class, the 
building of the first schoolhouse, and the inception of the 
first law to this day of many institutions and some phases 
of a system that are admired the world over. A child 
born when Colorado became a state would be but seven- 
teen years of age today,—still a schoolboy, Because of 
these things she was in a position to celebrate the Colum- 
bian year with intelligent educational enthusiasm. 

The first territorial reference to the schools was in 
1861; the first territorial report was in 1871; the state 
was organized jo 1876; the school enrollment has jn- 


creased, in twenty-one years, 1652 per cent; and the 
value of school property, 6412 per cent. Mr. Coy has 
taken advantage of all this in the production of a work 
of rare merit. If any one is tempted to send for the 
book, as many will be, the postage should accompany the 
request, for the ruling of the department, strangely 
enough, is that Mr. Coy, now an ex-superintendent, must 
pay his own postage on his own report, which ruling sadly 
discounts the high praise Mr. Coy’s report gives the edu. 
cational forces and spirit of the state. 


THE WORCESTER SITUATION. 


It is not unnatural for any superintendent long in the 
service to have opposition, and, almost without exception, 
a school official has to “go”’ when any considerable por- 
tion of the community is opposed to him. Worcester has 
had the services of Dr. Albert P. Marble for nearly a 
quarter of a century. He is one of our keenest, most 
sensible, and wide awake educators, being universally and 
uniformly favorably known throughout the country. He 
is a positive man, with conservative convictions, and is 
without exception the keenest educational writer and 
and talker in America. The wave that suddenly removed 
such men as Dr. E. E, White of Cincinnati, J. E. Brad- 
ley of Minneapolis, E. W. Stevenson of Columbus, L. W. 
Day of Cleveland, H. M. James of Omaha, and other 
strong men, came upon Dr. Marble, who quietly faced the 
waters that threatened to overwhelm him, and for five 
years has serenely outridden every commotion. 

There has been nothing like it, either in the brilliancy 
of the opposing attack or in the skill and force of his sus- 
taining qualities. The situation cannot be understood 
outside of Massachusetts. There has been no assault 
made upon Dr. Marble’s character, and no intelligent 
attack upon his educational spirit or methods. Really 
the only present charge is that he succeeds in outwitting 
all combinations against him, hence he must be a politi- 
cian to beat politicians, and no politician should be a 
school superintendent. Many of the “best people” in 
Worcester have identified themselves with the “ anti” 
movement and have waged a long and tactful war against 
him, defeating him in many a caucus and election, de- 
claring him defeated after every election for several 
years, but as yet he has not been removed. 

This year, for tbe first time, he was really endangered 
by political tactics, the like of which has never been 
charged against him. A man for some months not a res- 
ident of the city or county, in the face of an exhaustive 
opinion of the city solicitor that he had no right to vote, 
returned to the city regularly and voted in the opposition, 
thereby throwing the moral force with Dr. Marble. 
From first to last the conditions are unprecedented, and 
furnish no data for an educational study, but merely for 
an ‘“ exceptional instance.” 

What started out as a high-toned opposition has ended 
in a comedy and a farce. The candidacy of Dr. J. 
M. Rice, the Yorum “ expert,” as the opponent is a great 
comedy act, and in the face of Dr. Rice’s uniform charge 
that “the matter with the schools” is too much political 
intrigue in the election of school officials, the part played 
by the non-resident member flying in the face of law and 
voting for Dr. Rice is the great farce of the day. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


There is nothing more important in the school work of 
1893-4 than the utilizing of the knowledge and spirit of 
the Columbian Exposition. It has been instructive and 
inspiring, enlightening and ennobling, a revelation in 
science and a revolution in the arts. 

Geography has its highest aim and noblest purpose 
when it deals with what men have done with the earth, 
and upon it, rather than with the earth as it was and is 
and would be untouched by man’s art and skill. 

History bas its highest significance when it is used as 
the base line from which to take measurements and 
angles into the social, industrial, and political future. 
History faces forward. It is a fountain and not a crystal, 
a stream, not a pool. Oat of a limited past it gives those 
lessons for which a limitless futare hungers, Science 
teaching is not for the purpose of knowing certain laws 
and principles that haye been authoritatively recorded, nor 
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is it to know how the teachers and books have been accus- 
tomed to present certain Jabeled facts, but it is rather a 
prophecy, a foreseeing of what will be, or at least may 
be developed out of or revealed from what is known aud 
knowable of the laws and principles of science. 

The Columbian Exposition has taught more geography 
that is valuable by means that are rarest and methods 
that are choicest than aught else ever conceived by the 
mind of man. It has been a fathomless revelation of 
what man has done with the earth and its resources in 
different localities and under varying conditions of soil, 
climate, and government. With its record of progress, 
of the acceleration of a progressive spirit with some 
peoples and of the retarding of progress by others, with 
its revelations of the tendencies as seen in the results of 
different conditions of race and government it has 
furnished invaluable facts for the student of history. 
With its matchless exhibit of the discoveries and inven- 
tions in the arts and sciences it is a vivid panorama of the 
conquests of man over the forces of nature ; of his 
mastery of sun and shadow, of light and heat, of soil 
avd climate, of steam and electricity ; of his skillful un- 
locking of the earth for oil aid gas; of his tandem electri- 
cal team of telegraphy and telephony; of his harness- 
iog of the air waves in phonography ; of his marvelous 
skill in training the sunlight in the photography of things 
in the earth beneath and in the heavens above by day or 
by night. Through this it has presented material for the 
study or teaching of science such as has never been 
known before. 

With its vivid record of the revolution in the means 
of transportation by sea and land, by steed and steam, it 
has offered unparalleled advantages for the study of com- 
merce, while the highest arts in painting and sculpture, 
in decoration and adornment, in landscape gardening and 
architecture, in the electrical and pyrotechnic illamina- 
tions of the fountains and of the heavens, has placed 
America in her four-hundredth year above and beyond 
all other nations in her attainments as well as in her 
record thereof. 

All this should be utilized so far as it may be through 
reports and descriptions official, reportorial and literary. 
The teachers should begin early to equip themselves for the 
best possible use of all this material. The Journat will 
lend every possible aid to such teaching. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


An extraordinary spectacle is presented by that most 
august body, the Senate of these United States. Help- 
lessly unable to act, this body, which is the deciding force 
in every business with foreign powers, which represents 
the highest American legislative authority, is almost hope- 
lessly waiting for something to happen. 

It has been our Anglo-Saxon boast, when the many 
factions of other would-be constitutional governments have 
repeatedly threatened the very life of the government 
that our ioherited tendency to split into two opposed 
groups ensured success in legislative government. The 
deadlock in the Senate does not disprove our boast, but 
it shows that many things are mach better worth our 
attention. 

Oar party government has sometimes led to splits and 
coalitions, but the trouble has arisen over questions of a 
party nature, where the settlement was a natural result. 
But the legislative branch has a question on band now of 
a business nature. Party lines are secondary, and per 
sonal motives influencing the members are the lines of 
division. The problem is complicated by the fact that 
the Democratic party has a party majority in the Senate, 
and as a party they must be responsible for the trans- 
action of business. This responsibility may not have any- 
thing to do with the real facts of the case, but it exists as 
one of the exigencies of party life. 

Behind this Senate tangle is a cause which has often 
threatened our national life, and which is often fastened 
upon by foreign students as an inherent weakness and in- 
evitable cause of friction and possible disruption The 
tariff controversies, the debates over loose or close con- 
struction, the slavery struggle, the farmers’ movement, 
have all been sectional. The greatest good for the great- 
pst number, with patriotic pride in extent of our great 


nation, has controlled the decisions heretofore, and, ex- 
cept the almost inevitable blotting out of slavery by war, 
Congress has managed to smooth over each trouble as it 
arose. Easterners, certainly, do not expect to have to go 
wading in order to secure a sound management of the 
nation’s finances, and already, perhaps, the Silver Pur- 
chase trouble may have been settled. The hitch is that 
until the purchase clause in the Sherman bill is repealed, 
the nation is bound to continue its purchases of silver, 
and the stopping of these purchases must reduce very 
materially the immediate prosperity of several western 
states, and the personal fortunes of several senators. If 
Republicans, those senators and their constituencies have 
no political reason to care about the administration, and 
if Democrats they long ago lost any hope of administra- 
tion favors. The question is complicated by the belief, 
apparently current in a considerable agricultural section, 
that a silver hoard in the government vaults means an 
extended supply of dollars and greenbacks for the peculiar 
benefit of each man, woman, and child. 

The effect of repeal upon the prosperity of the silver 
states would be great, and in some cases, perhaps, perma- 
nent. But Colorado has already announced a great po- 
tato crop, and the best friends of the state have long 
been calling attention to the vast wealth in its undevel- 
oped wheat fields and farming lands. If its mining pop- 
ulation can be induced to run farming machinery in pref- 
erence to starving, the crisis of 1893 may mark the be- 
ginning of the prosperity of the state. 

Two years ago the House learned that it must find the 
power to coerce an obstreperous minority, and it looks as 
if “the deliberative branch” would have to take some 
similar action. There is little danger, probably, of the 
passage of rules by which the minority can be itself stifled, 
for both parties too well appreciate the probability of find- 
ing themselves on that side. The great problem for our 
legis)ative government to solve is how to formulate rules 
which will enable a minority to check an over-zealous 
majority, while preventing the minority from dictating 
to the majority. 

From the days of Columbus American history has been 
marked by compromises, and the results have usually been 
for the best. A compromise, while exasperating to many, 
may be the only solution apparently obtainable, and if it 
enables the agricultural interests in the silver states to 
secure a more natural growth, it may be an advantage. 
It cannot ruin the nation, for the harm has been done, 
and business interests have recovered and have settled 
down to a firmer basis, which inevitably means prosperity. 
The addition to the silver load to be carried by the gov- 
ernment is, at the worst, insignificant. The Union has 
been assuming such burdens for the benefit of its mem- 
bers ever since it assumed the Revolutionary debts of the 
original states, and it has carried everything with ease. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New Jersey has 1,688 school buildings, 4,644 teachers, and a 
total enrollment of 243,254. The sum spent last year on the school 
system was $3, 964,677.25. 

Williams College, one of the best beloved of the New England 
colleges, an institution made sacred by the life and services of the 
grandest of recent college presidents, Mark Hopkins, has cele- 
brated its centennial in royal fashion, most of the eminent collegians 
of America joining in the festivities. 

Prof. Charles Sprague-Smith (233 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City) enters upon his third season’s lecturing upon language and 
literature with many important additions to his list of subjecis, 
which now comprise Italian Literature, Spanish Literature, Swed- 
ieh Poetry, Old Norse Literature (illustrated), the Mediwval Epic, 
the Drama. Spanish History, five illustrated lectures, Artiste of 
Barbizon. 

Mr. John Tetlow, principal of the Girls’ High School, Boston, is 
one of the most scholarly school men of the country, a teacher of 
great repute and a recognized leader among the teachers of New Kng- 
land. Thoroughly educated, experienced as principal of one of the 
best private echools of New England before coming to Boston as suc- 
cassor of Col. Homer B. Sprague in the Girle’ High School of 
Boston, he has had eminent success in his present position as an 
instructor and administrator, placing himself in the forefront as a 
teacher, standing as nearly in line with George B. Emerson and 
other leaders of his time as any man in the profession. It is to 
such men, men who would grace a college presidency though still 
in secondary school work, that we must look to give immediate 
professional flavor to teaching. 

In the death of Lucy Stone, America loses one of her most inter- 
esting personalities of the past half century, Boston one of the 
ablest and wisest champions of women’s rights and opportanities, 


and teachers one of their best friends. The Woman's Journal has 
been a power in the commounity euch as no other reform organ or 
champion has been for forty years, and its breadth, balance, and 
intensity have been largely due to her. She died Oct. 18, at the 
age of seventy-five, was a native of Brookfield, Mass., was the 
eighth of nine children, was reared in a farmer’s home, her father 
believing emphatically that it was the wife’s place to obey. Her 
mother’s exclamation upon the birth of Lucy was of regret that 
another girl was born, because the lot of woman was so hard. 
Working hard from early childhood, she earned and saved the 
money which enabled her to enter college (Oberlin) at the age of 
twenty-five. In the year 1853 she made a plea before a Massachu- 
setts Logislative Committee which so impressed Dr. Henry B. 
Blackwell that he resolved to marry her if he could. Two years 
later, at the age of thirty-seven, she married him, but never took 
his name. They searched throngh Massachusetts to find a clergy- 
man who would perform the ceremony without saying ‘‘ obey,’’ and 
“ Rev.’? Thomas Wentworth Higginson, living thirty miles away, 
performed the ceremony to their liking. Lucy Stone never voted 
because she would not register as Lucy Stone ‘‘ Blackwell,’’ a legal 
necessity. Her husband and daughter, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
will carry on the work of the greatest champion of woman that 
America has known. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


A PARAPHRASE. 


Are women angela? Yes, we say, 
They are undoubtedly; but that’s 
No reason why they at the play 
Should wear their wings upon their hats. 
— Boston Courier, 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 

Rural Visitor (pointing at John Adams’ cradle in the Massachu- 
setts Building) —’ Pears to me, stranger, thet thet ther sign be pow- 
erful strange.’’ 

The Other—What ? That sign ‘‘ Adams’ Cradle’? ? How so? 

Rural Visitor—Why, I didn’t know that cradles was used iu 
Adam’s time.’’ 

NO REST. 

At a small theater, some time ago, the curtain failed to go down 
at the end of the act, remaining fixed half way from the top. Ona 
the stage lay the supposed corpse of a man who had been killed in 
the concluding scene. After many vain attempts had been made 
to lower the curtain, the ‘‘ corpse’’ rose, and said in a sepulchral 
tone, ‘' For me there is no rest, even in the grave,’’ and then dis- 
appeared in the flies. 

WHY IT IS DONE, 

‘* What is the idea in calling a consultation of physicians ? ’’ 

‘Oh, that’s when the doctor who originally tock the case can’t 
think of any more excuses to give the family.’’— Detroit Tribune. 


TRUTH PREVAILS. 


St. Peter—Who’s there ? 

Applicant—Veri Tabul, Esq , New York City. 

St. Peter—What brought you ? 
Applicant—Drowned at the close of a dav’s fishing. 
St. Peter—How many fiah did you catch ? 
Applicant—None. 

St, Peter—Walk right in.—Judge. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Be firm! One constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
— O. W. Holmes. 


Charles Francois Gounod, the composer of ‘‘ Faust’ died on the 
17th instant. 

Since Dickens’s death one firm has sold 643,000 copies of 
Pickwick Papers, 

Miss Julia Stevenson, daughter of Vice President Stevenson, is 
a member of the freshman class at Wellesley. 

A memorial window to Charles Kingsley is proposed, to be 
placed in the church at Holme, the small town on the borders of 
Dartmoor where Kingsley was born. 

Mr. Raskin’s publisher says that since 1871 there has never been 
a lossonany of Raskin’s works, and that between 1886 and 1892 
the author received as his share of the profits about $140,000. 

Mrs. Arthur Stannard (John Strange Winter) has been elected 
a fellow of Royal Society of Literature, a distinction that has been 
conferred on only one other woman since the society was founded 
in 1823. 

In the model 5,000 volume library, exhibited by the American 
Library Association at the Colambian Exposition, the biographical 
works number 635, fiction 809, religions 220, sociological 424, liter- 
ary 694, historical 756 and works of travel 415, the total value of the 
library being $12,125 if estimated at the retail price of the volumes. 

Four thousand stadenta and two hundred teachers are enrolled in 
the English “ college by post’’ system, in which women of leisure 
instruct gratuitously by mail girls who have not the time nor 
money to attend school. The head of the system receives applica- 
tions for tuitions from would-be students, and places these in com- 
munication with the volunteer teachers. 

A year ago the resting-place of aturdy old Myles Standish at 
Doxbury, Mass., was unknown. It is now marked by a large 
boulder on which is chiseled ‘‘ Myles Standish.’”” A mounted gun 
is placed at each corner of the burial Jot pointing outward, on 
posts of masonry nearly four feet high. On posts 18 inches from 
the ground are the shot, four on each post. There are six posts. 
Heavy chains swing from the corner posts, enclosing the lot, and 
under the chains is a wall of smali stones 18 inches high, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for nae, oo we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


HALLOWE’EN. 


Hallowe'en or All Hallow Eve like many other observances that 
were formerly religious or sacred in their character has survived in 
sport quite unlike its former solemn import. 

A writer says,—‘' From whatever source derived it is certain that 
the Celtic races were partakers in this general culture as we might 
almost call it of the Pleiades as shown by the time and character 
of their festival of the dead... . The first of November was 
with the Druids a night fall of mystery in which they annually 
celebrated the reconstruction of the world. A terrible rite was 
connected with this; for the Druidess nuns were obliged at this 
time to pull down and rebuild each year the roof of their temple as 
a symbol of the destruction and renovation of the world. If one 
of them in bringing the materials for a new roof let fall her 
barden she was lost. Her companions, seizad with a fanatic trans- 
port rashed upon her end tore her to pieces, and scarcely a year is 
said to have passed without there being one or more victims. Oa 
the same night the Druids ex inguished the sacred fire which was 
kept continually burning within the sacred precincts, and at that 
signal all the fires in the island were one by one put out, and a 
primitive night reigned throughout the land. Then passed along 
to the west the phantoms of those who had died during the preced- 
ing year and were carried away by boats to the j idgment-seat of 
the god of the dead. Although Druidism is now extinct, the 
relics of it remain to this day, for in our calendar we atill find No- 
vember lst marked as All Sainte’ Day, and in the pre-Reformation 
calendars the last day of October was marked as All Hallow Eve, 
and the 2d of November as All Souls, indicating clearly a three: 
day festival of the dead commencing ia the evening and originally 
regulated by the Pleiades. {This culminated at midnight on that 
date] an emphatic testimony how much astronomy has been mixed 
up with the rites and customs of the Koglish of today. In former 
days the relics were more numerous in the Hallowe’en torches of 
the Irish, the bonfires of the Scotch, the coel coeth fires of the 
Welsh, and the tind/e fires of Cornwall all lighted on Hallowe'en. 
Ia France it still lingers more than here, for to this day the Pari- 
sians at this festival repair to the cemeteries and lunch at the 
graves of their ancestors. * 


* Astronomical Myths: Flammarion. 


HISTORY OF A PENNY. 


The history of a penny, the most ancient of English coins, is thus 
interestingly told in The Eclectic: 

The word was originally used for money in general. It is first 
mentioned in the laws of Ina, king of the West Saxons, about the 
close of the seventh century, and was of silver deeply indented with 
a cross go as to be easily broken in two or four parts. It is the 
radical denomination from which English coin is numbered, weigh- 
ing twenty-two and one half grains troy, being the two hundred 
and fortieth part of a pound. It is stated elaewhere that Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, coined pennies between 560 and 616A. D. Edward 
I. coined gold pennies. Io 1797 copper pennies were used. and 
bronze ones in 1860, valued at half the copper ones. The United 
States coined copper cents and half cents in 1793; in 1857 a nickle 
cent, and in 1865 a bronze cent. The word penny is derived from 
the old German word pfant, a pledge. It was the only coin current 
among the Anglo Saxons. After Edward III. the coin decreased 
in value. To the lowest coin Robert Morris gave the name of 
**cent’’ because it was the hundredth part of adollar. Its firat 
coinage was in 1793, 


THANKSGIVING SELECTIONS, 
[For reading, recitation, and singing.] 


Responsive Reading: (‘The pupils’ selections should be on the 
blackboard.} Psalm1i6: 12, Pealm 50: 14. Psalm 107: land 
15. Pealm 105: 1. Pealm 100: 1-5, Pealm 117. 

The President’s Proclamation. 

** Thankegiving,’’ from Old Town Folks, 

Whittier’s ‘* For an Autumn Festival.’’ 

Song: “Scatter Seeds of Kindness.”’ 

** Thanksgiving Eve,’’ from Holland’s ‘' Bittersweet.”’ 

Thankegiving sentiments from F. R. Havergal’s* Thanksgiving.” 

Song; Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

Whittier’s ‘‘ Harvest Hymn.”’ 

Song: ‘* America.”’ 


LINCOLN’S MAIDEN SPEECH. 


Jadge Bell of Mt. Carmel farnishes the following maiden 
speech of Abraham Linooln, delivered in Pappaville, near Spring- 
field, Lll., nearly fifty years ago. Mr. Lincoln was not then a 
lawyer, and had no intentention of becuming one. He had then 
made up his mind to Jearn the blacksmith trade. His ability was 
recognized, and he way suddenly nominated for the legislature. His 
firet speech was as follows :— 

** Gentlemen and Fellow-Citizens: I presume you all know who 
Iam. Iam humble Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by 
many friends to become » candidate for the legislature. My politics 
are short and sweet. I am in favor of a national bank; I am in 
favor of the internal improvement system and a high protective 


tariff. These are my sentiments and political principles. If 
elected, I shall be thankful ; if not, it will be all the same.’’ 


A MULTIPLE PORTRAIT. 


A carious application of the laws of reflection to photography 
has recently been made, by which one can produce photograph at 
a single exposure which gives five different images of the same per- 
son in different positions. This is accomplished by placing the 
sitter between two mirrors placed in an angle of forty-five degrees 
to each other. The double reflection between these mirrors pro- 


daces four images of the person placed in front of them, the prin- 
ciple being the same as that of the ordinary kaleidoscope. The 
original face is made in profile, and the reflections give the full 
face, opposite profile, and two rear views. The resalt is curious 
and interesting. and, it has been suggested, would be aseful ia 
identifying criminals, and an improvement upon the single photo- 
graphs which now make up that classic collection known as the 
** Rogues’ Gallery.’’ 


QUESTIONS FROM THE QUERY BOX. 
{Lincoln County (Me.) Teachers’ Convention.) 


1. How many teachers use the word “ Now,” much in explana- 
ation? 

2. What do you teach most successfully? Why? How? 

3. What do you find most difficult to teach? Why? 

4. How have close attention in the writing class? 

5 How shall we teach composition? 

6. Does the teacher have legal control over pupils, going to and 
from school ? 

7. How many territories in the United States? 

8. What is the end and aim in teaching geography? 

9. How teach temperance in our schools? 

10. How opsn the morning session of school? 

11. Cause of the coloring of autumn leaves? 

12, Why is the action of the barometer south of the equator, op- 
posite from that north of the equator? G. KE. L. 


BON-BONS. 


Arithmetic Teacher—Now, Tommie, you have finished the tables, 
12 quires make what ? 

Robdbie—I know, they would make an awfal fuss if they are all 
like the one at our church.— Springfield Union. 


A little girl of five years recently used the expression ‘‘ post: mor- 
tem jadgment.’’ Upon her brother’s questioning her and insisting 
that she should define it, she said: 

‘* Well, if you do a thing and then afterward wish you had done 


another thing, that’s post-mortem judgment.’’ 


Teacher —T his is the fifth time you’ ve been late to school this week. 
Boy—Yes'm. 

** How do you expect to keep business appointments when you 
ow up?” 

My legs ’ll be longer then.’’—Good News. 


Teacher—Now, Carl, if I should tell you to draw a map what 
would be the first thing you would do ? 
Carl—Agk you if I couldn’t go home.— Inter Ocean, 


**Now, childreo,’”’ said the teacher of an Ellsworth primary 
school, ‘‘I want you to remember that wherever you find the letter 
q the very next letter will always be u /’’ 

A little girl with a very sage look held up her hand and bent 
over one side to give it greater elevation and the act more emphasis. 

** Well, Abigail Jane, what is it ?’’ said the teacher. 

‘*In the alphabet the very next letter after g isn’t u!”’ 

‘* Abigail Jane,’’ said the teacher, with some asperity of tone and 
manner, you may take your seat!’’— H/sworth ( Me.) American. 


-—— 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What nation owns the Congo Free State ? M. 


— What became of the chains with which Colambas was bound ? 
8. M. 8. 


— Who is the editor of Romance? MARGARET K, 


Mrs. Kate Upson Clark. 


— Why is Milwaukee called the ‘‘ Cream City ’’ ? S. 


Because of the large number of cream-colored bricks used in the 
construction of ita houses. 


— What is the telautograph ? J.8. 

An instrument that records a message in the handwriting of the 
person who writes the message. It does away with the necessity of 
a special telegraphic alphabet. 


— Please inform me, through ycur query column, of the date 
and place of birth of Dr. J. W. Patterson, late state superintend- 
ent of schools of New Hampshire, and also the date of his appoint. 
ment as superintendent, ATHOL. 

(1) Born in Henniker, N. H., Jaly 2,1823. (2) 1885. 

Kindly give the names of the speakers of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and the date of the election of 


each from 1789 to the present. Or, tell me where one can find the 
names and date vf election of each? F. B. C. 


The Digest and Manual of the House of Representatives gives 


the list. Fora copy of thissend to the Representative from your 
district. 
— Who has been nicknamed ‘ Velveteen ?”’ B 


Charles Stanley Reinhart, by George Parsons Lathrop in his 
Spanish Vistas. 


— What is the government of Brazil? S. 


A federation, and her constitution is based on our own funda- 
mental law. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Seventa Book or THE /ENEID. Edited for the 
use of echools by Wm. C, Collar. Boston: Ginn & Co. 96 pp. 
64 x 4 inches. 

There have been many contribu ious made in furtherance of the 
n w movement in classical instruction, but among them all none, 
p rbaps, has given so much promise as does this attractive little 
volame, prepared by the widely-known master of the Roxbury 
Latin School, Boston. Nothing bas yet been published which em- 
bodies the spirit of this movement away from syntax to the litera- 
ture of the clas ic languages so absolutely, yet never with the 
slightest trace of the enthusiast for an idea and never leaving the 
examiner in donbt of the thorough scholarship of the editor. 

This is a model text-book, and it will not soon be surpassed as a 
guide for would be annotators of school classics. The Latin text 
is preceded by an outline of the first seven books of the reid, ia 
a half dozen pages. The notes occupy twenty pages, and are con- 
cerned entirely with the understanding of the text, with references, 
not tothe syntectical grammars, but to the classical dictionaries. 
D.fficult passages are trantlated, bat usually with a freedom which 
invites question. Every iccentive is given to an internal study of 
the t xr, the comparison of ‘he uses of words and phrases, and 
different ways of expressing ideas, as shown by Vergil’s use of the 
words snd ideas. The vocatulery is conetructed with the ssme 
plan in view, and ths student is cffered every inducement to fiad 
out the meaning of words from their uses in the text. This vo- 
cabulary is supplemented by a table of word groups and by a few 
pages of supplementrry illustrations, while the use of the vocab 
ulary is discouraged as much as may be by pl«cing the words least 
likely to be known at the foot of each page, with Latin ¢quiva- 
lents or synonyms. A map, of course, shows the voyage of “Haeas. 

It is needless to add that Messrs. Ginn & Company have given 
thie§material a form which exemplifies the highest art of school 
book§manufacture. The ‘* Athenaeum Press’’ has already won a 
deserved reputation among the users of school books, and by the 
excellence of its productions has done a great deal to maintain the 
acknowledged superiority of American school books. 


Pusiic Scuoot System oF THE UnitepD Srates. By 
De. J. M. Rice. New York: TheCentaryCo. 308pp. $1.50. 
The JOURNAL has expressed itself qaite fully regarding the 

expert nature of the Forum articles which are here reproduced. 

Whatever may be one’s opinion of the justification of some of the 

adverse criticisms, there is much that is valaable in what Dr. R.ce 

commendg, and one can but wish he had given us a work io which 

would appear more of the things to admire and reach onto. A 

monograph of the excellent things seen and heard in Minnapolis, 

Indianapolis, La Porte, Cook County Normal, Spricgfisld, Boston, 

and elsewhere, would be of positive service to the profession, for 

even if there is no more foundation for his portrayal of excellent 
work than there ia for some of his caricatures, they present an ideal 
that is worth striving to attain. When the second of the Forum 
articles appesred, we thought harm might come therefrom, buat we 
have never discovered the slightest detrimental «ffct. We know 
of no superintendent, school board, or teacher who has had any 
occasion to know that euch articles have ever appeared. They 
teem not to have created the faintest ripple of disturbance. The 
criticisms seem to have bad no champion or defender. ‘The carica- 
turing is so perfect that no one seems to have mistaken it. Oa 
the other hand, good has come from his idealizing of good work. 

In many schools there has been a reaching after the things that he 

emphasizes. 

The only possible harm that can come from the book form of the 
articles is not in the present, but in the future; when Dr. Rice ia 
forgotten and the character cf hie expert (?) claims are not appre- 
ciated, eome future historian will be justified from the Centary 
Company imprint in claiming that these caricatures are the real 
teaching of the twilight years of the nineteenth century. The book 
ia sure to have an ex:ended eale because of the unique advertise- 
ment that Dr. Rice bas had. 

In addition to the Firum articles, there are seventy-five pages of 
new material of a very helpfal charact+r, taken largely from the 
work of Indianapolis and Minneapolis, and beautifully illustrated. 
1: is well worth the price of the book. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Enauanp. By William Winter. 
York: Macmillan & Co, 254 pp. Price, $2. 

This new and revised edition appears in all the glory of pictorial 
art, and includes many fall-page and vignette illustrations. Pare 
and poetic diction, and a gracefally meditative style, alone make 
the works of William Winter delightful reading; while the rev- 
erence, sympathy, and appreciation with which he touches rural 
life and the ‘‘ storied past ’”? charm the lovers of English landscape 
and history. His devotion to Eogland carries him frequently there, 
and always to jot down new thoughts and to recall pleasant memc- 
ries. Firet he is worshipping at Siratford-or-Avon, then at Stoke- 
Pogis, Kenilworth and Warwick, Westminster, Canterbury, and 
otber shriues of the poste, always retarning to his beloved Stratford. 

Mach additional information told in equally charming style. wil! 
be found in ‘‘ Gray Days and Goid”’ and *‘ Old Shrines and Ivy,” 
both of which should be read in connection with the present volame. 
: As guides to the traveler, these books are ideal, ard no more en- 
jo reading can be found for the voyage or the qaiet hour op 
and. 


Tue Love Arrarrs or AN Otp By Lilian Bell. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 188 pp.; Cloth. 

To the selfish solitade of her teacup, her cat, and her pecaliari- 
ties, popular prejadice has limited the old maid, and if she have 
any love affairs they must necessarily be those of other people. 
The unwisdom displayed in the choice in many modern marriages, 
*‘ where it were far better so be langhed at because you were not 
married than not to be able to langh because you are,’’ suggested 
the writing of this book in which the old maid, by her intimate sym- 
pathy for the love affairs of others, shows herself as lovable and 
capable of counseling and judging without narrowness or bitter- 
ness. With winning frankness the reader is included in the confi- 
dences addressed to the faithful Tabby. and is introduced to the 
Old Maid’s friends and their affairs, while you find in her Alice, 
Sallie, Charlie, Percival, and Rachel striking reminders of the cares 


New 


IN TIME FOR USE WITH YOUR NEXT CLASS. 


SPALDING’S GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF COMMON PLANTS. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 


These exercises are prepared for classes in high schools and other institutions of simi i 
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and joys of your own heart friends. The life of single blessedness 
is not glorified to the disparagement of conuibal happiness, but it is 
proven that ‘‘ some ships reach happy port’s that are not steered ”’ 
As the Old Maid aptly putsit: “I keep up with the fashions; my 
clothes fit me; my fingers still come to the ends of my gloves; I 
feel no leaning towardo all over cloth shoes; I have not gone per- 
manently into bonnets; my friends make me feel as if they liked 
to have me aboat; I am not made to feel that I am passé.” It will 
be interesting to know that the authoris not the amiable old maid 
she describes, but a bright young woman of Chicago, whose ready 
pen is winning her as favored a place in the literary world as has 
long been her position in her home and society. 


GerMAN Noun DECLENSIONS. By Prof. Otto H. L. 
Schwetzky. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. Price, 20 cents. 
Professor Schwetzky of the Berlitz School at Cleveland, O., has 

tabulated on a sheet, 12 x 20 inches, the facts, rules, and exceptions 
regatding the declension of German nouns, for the convenience of 
advanced students. The table should prove exceedingly valuable 
for reference, and instructing students of the language in the peca- 
liarities of German noun declension. 


Goopricu’s ANALYTICAL Harmony. By A. J. Good- 
rich. Cincinnati: John Church Co. 494 pp, 9x6. Cloth. 

The principles of chord succession and harmonization are too 
little understood or appreciated by musicians and students in gen- 
eral. This arises not from wilful ignorance, but because many 
text-books treating of this subject are so involved and ambiguous 
in terms and explanations. To obviate this, Mr. Goodrich has pre- 
pared this work of material and technical composition on a different 
plan and adopted a simple nomenclature. An explanatory treatise 
upon unrelated tones is introduced, with a new system of harmonic 
counterpoint and numerous diagram illustrations of musical form 
and construction. The arrangement is progressive, analytical, and 
systematic, based upon the results of the composition of the masters 
in music, who are freely quoted and explained. 

INLAND WaTEeRWAYS: THEIR RELATION TO TRANSPOR- 
TATION. By Emory R. Johnson. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 162 pp. Paper. 

This admirable study of Professor Johnson of Haverford College 
is issued as a supplement to the current volume of the Annals of 
the American Academy. In it he deals fully with the subject, be- 
ginning with the classification of inland waterways and takiog up 
the inland means of water communication and transportation, with 
especial reference always to the especial needs of this country. 
Oar canal systems and their future, the economic and political 
questions involved in their construction and maintenance, our 
national river and harbor bill, the work now being done in the 
United States, and the Nicaragua Canal. all receive careful atten- 
tion and are treated in a thoroagh, ecientific manner. The essay is 
a valuable contribution to a subject which has been heretofore 
neglected. 


A small book which loses none of its value because it 
may be obtained on application to the representatives of one’s dis- 
trict in Congress is the Report of Sheldon Jackson, general sgent on 
education in Alaska, upon the introduction of domestic reindeer into 
Alaska. The report is well illustrated with pictures of life in this 
great northwestern territory of the United States, and contains also 
an admirable outline map of Alaska, besides much miscellaneous 
matter referring to Alaska, and life in the northern region in 
general, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


American Landmarks (Illustrated). Boston: Balch Bros. 

The Indian and the Pioneer; by Rose N, Yawger; price, $3.00. 
Syracuse, N. Y : ©. W. Bardeen & Co, 

In the Child’s World; by Emilie Poulsson. Springfield, Mass.: Mil- 
ton Bradley ©o. 

Kindergarten Stories; written and collected by Boston Kinder- 
garten Teachers Boston: J. L. Hammett 

In Far Lochaber; by Wm. Balck; price, 80 cents——The Boy 
Travellers in Southern Europe; price. $3.00—~A History of of the 
Roman Empire; by J. B. Bury; price, $1.50. New York: Harper & 


Bros 
A Native of Winby and Other Ta'es; by Sarah Orne Jewett; price, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

College Preparatory French Grammar; by Charles P. Du Croquet; 
price, $1.25. Boston: Carl Schoenhof. 

Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners: by Sir Henry Roscoe and 
Joseph Lunt——Genetic Philosophy; by David Jayne Hill; price, 
$1.75 New York: Macmillan & Co. 

View of the State of Europe During the Middle Ages; by Henry 
Hallam; price $1.00. Boston: T Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Mill at Sandy Creek; by Rev. E. A. Rand; price, $1.25. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 

The Process of Argument: by Alfred Sidgwick. London: Adam 
and Charles Biack. ew York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Beginner’s Greek Composition; by Wm C. Colan and M. Grant 
Daniel: price, 95 cents. Roston: Ginn & Co 

The Life ot Shakespeare; by Daniel W. Wilder; price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co , 

Livre de Lecture et de Conversation; by C. Fontaine; price, 95 cts. 
Boston: D, ©. Heath & Co. 

Baroness Burdett Coutts; prepared by command of H. R. H. Prin- 
cess of Teck; price. 75 cents. Chicago: A. ©. McClurg & Co. 

Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony; by A. J. Goodrich. Cincinnati: 
John Church Co. 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS. 


The Connecticut State Association tried a new and very succesa- 
fal experiment in holding its forty-seventh annual meeting at New 
Britain this year. Instead of the customary sestions, continuing 
from Thursday evening until Saturday noon, the entire program 
was crowded into Friday, with euch happy results that in attend- 
ance and financial returns the meeting was the most succeseful in 
the history of the Association. 

After the formal invocation on Friday morning, Oct. 20, the 
president, Mr. Joseph R. French of New Haven, announced the 


following committees: On Enrollment—F. A. Verplank, South 
Manchester; W. J. Pettee, Meriden; Caspar Isham, Willimantic; 
8. P. Willard, Colchester; A. O. Abbott, New Haven; and N. P. 
Tarner. Colche:ter. On Resolutions—J H. Peck, New Britain; 
E. C. Willard, Stanford; J. Thomas. New Haven; W. I. Turn- 
ball. Hartford; avd C. B. Jennings, New London. On Necrology 
W. F. Gordy, Hartford; Geo. H. Tracy, Waterbury; L. L. Camp, 
New Haven; W. W. Porter, Rridgeport; W. A. Morse, Collins- 
ville. On Nominations—A. P. Fifield, New Haven; S. P. Fergu- 
son, Middletown: Geo. P. Phenix, Willimantic; H. D. Simonds, 
Bridgeport ; and H. D. Back, Meriden. 

James McAlister, LL.D., president of the Drexel Art Institute, 
Philadelphia, then delivered an address upon ‘‘ The Real and the 
Ideal in Education,’ which the JOURNAL will publish at a later 
date. It was heard with closest attention by the twenty-five hun- 
dred teacherg present. At its clore adjournment was made to the 
norma! bnilding for an inspection of methods in the model schools. 
From 10 30 until 11.45 the visiting teachers were afforded an op- 
portunity of witnessing every department in active operation. Just 
what a privilege this was for teachers from rural schools in partic- 
ular will be best indicated by a presentation of the different orders 
of exercises. 

In Kindergarten Hall, Misses Mimgins, Cheney, Leonard, and 
Museon, kindergartners. At 10.30, opening exercises ; 10.50, games; 
11.15, work at tables in the following order: 1. Painting. 2. Fifth 
gift. 3. Mounting. 4, Paper folding. 5. Sandtable. 6. Sewing. 
7. Clay modeling. 8. Weaving. 9. Sewing. 10. Fourth gift. 
11. Color. 12. Color. 

Meantime Miss Ida EK. Viet’s primary class was carrying out the 
following program: 10.30, Reading (Longfellow) ; Number; Writ- 
ing. 10.50, Painting; Reading (Longfellow); Number. 11.10, 
Writing ; Clay Modeling. 11.30, Written Number. Miss E. Inez 
Brown’s class of the same grade was entertaining the observers in 
this wise: 10.35, Singing. 10 45, (a) Reading; (b) Written Nam- 
ber; (c) Number. 11 00, (a) Painting; (b) French; (c) Writing. 
11.15, (a) Writing; (6) Reading. 11 30, History. Other primary 
classes, taught by Misses Darlington and Lange were carrying out 
the following order: 10 30, Reading and Geography; 10.40, Arith- 
metic (Fractions); 11.00, Science (Chemistry); 11.20, Modeling 
(frem caste), Drawing. 

Visitors to the grammar classes were in the meanwhile observing 


in Miss Gertrude L. Rhoades’ class, at 10.30, Geography (Reading) ;° 


10 45, Namber; 11.00, Gymnastics; 11.25. Mechanical Drawing. 
Miss Micnie L Clark’s classes were engaged with lessons in Sci- 
ence. 10.35; Number, 10.55; Gymnastics, 11.15; Language, 
11.30; Sloyd, 11.45. 

The secondary and grammar classes taught by Miss Millie Arms 
were meanwhile giving examples of methods in Historv and Liter- 
ature, 10.30; Latin, 11.00; Business Arithmetic, 11.20; Singing, 
11.35; ending with military drill ander direction of Lieut. Colonel 
Tho: pson, at 12. Miss H. D. Cowles’ classes were having lessons 
in Latin at 10.30; History and Literature, at 10.55; Algebra, at 
11 20; ending with military drill at 12. At the same periods Miss 
H. J. Bunce and her assistants were giving instruction in Geometry, 
Greek, Zcd6logy, French, German, Latin, History and Literature, 
aod Military Drill. 

At 10.40, 11.00, and 11,15, the normal school students, the inter- 
mediate grades, and the grammar grades respectively, received in- 
struction in physical training from Miss KE. B. Scarborough. At 
10.35, 10.45, and 11.35, methods in singing were exemplified by 
Miss Margaret Hubbell. At 10.30, in the manual training depart- 
ment, Mr. C. A. Kanon directed the making of apparatus by the 
normal school students, a quarter of an hour later giving a lesson 
in sloyd to the grammar classes until 11.25, when the same pupils 
received a Jesson in mechanical drawing which lasted till 11.45, 
when the primary class in sloyd was called to the workshop. 

Pupils of the grammar grades received their lesson in cooking 
from Mies C. H. Conley at 11.45, At the same hour in the main 
hall twelve pupils of Mise E. J. Whiton of Waterbury told with 
clearness and facility, ‘‘Tbhe Story of Our Fiag.’’ an original 
sketch, with illustrating flags designed to show the different banners 
used during the different periods of our national history, from 1450 
to 1893. With a wealth of historical aud social incidents and an- 
ecdoted the flags were displayed according to the following 
groupings: 

1, Explorers Flags; Spanish. Datch, English, Swedish, French. 

2. Colonial and Provincial Flees: Mayflower, Fort Moultrie, 
Enataw Springs, United Colonies, King Philip’s War, Rattlesnake, 
Pine Tree, Bunker Hill, Liberty Cap, Stars and Stripes. Flag 


3. Secession Flags: State Flags, National Flag, Flag of Trace. 

4, Flags lowered on Acquisition: Florida, California, Louisiana, 
Alaska, Texas, Hawaii, Mail Flag. An explanation of the special 
use of fisge, and a spirited flag drill closed this interesting exercise. 

During the afternoon the formal program was resumed, the 
primary grades meetivg in two sections under direction of Prin. F. 
A. Bagnall, of Stafford Springs, and Miss H. F. Page of the 
Willimantic Normal School. In the former section Miss Mary A. 
Spear of South Manchester read a pithy paper upon ‘‘ Language 
and Methods of Teaching It.’’ The purpose of language lessons 
was stated as threefold; to increase the child’s vocabulary, to lead 
him to correctly pronounce words and to properly arrange these in 
sentences. Talks on familiar things was mentioned as a principle 
means to tecure this end; constant observation of the inaccuracies 
of speech heard daily, and class room criticism; descriptions of 
stories and pictures heard or seen, as echoolroom work were various 
ways suggested to obtain results in the good ase of language. Miss 
Spear in conclusion emphasized the necessity of the teacher's ex- 
ample in the use of correct language and adapting the choice of 
words to the capacity of the pupils. The discussion which followed 
was led by Miss E. E Carliele of Norwich,’ who dwelt upon 
the icfluence of imitation in the case of children, hence the 
importance of correct example, and of early training in the use of 
complete sentences. The relation of language teaching to future 
work, and as a preparatory to formal grammar was touched upon. 
Strees was laid upon the attendance of material in this province of 
school-work. 

Miss Edith Goodyear of the training department, Rhode Island 
Normal School, prefaced her excellent paper upon ‘‘ Nature Study ” 
with the recitation of Longfellow’s song to Agassiz : 


‘* And Natare, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee; 
Saving ‘ Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.’ ”’ 


“The country child,’’ said Miss Goodyear, ‘‘is very close to 
nature’s heart. The city child is as close ashe can get. This 
sympathy with nature implies a great deal. The modern school, 
with its overuse and misuse of books, its teaching of far-away, ab- 
stract knowledge, instead of acquainting the child with the near, 
the practical, the commonplace, is largely responsible for the blind- 
ness with which most people go through life. Signs and symbols 
of knowledge are considered the true education, instead of draughts 
at the fountain: head of all knowledge. Educating is not teaching the 
child to know facts, but helping develop his character; to insure 
his better being, his better living. In this comedy of education too 
often child-nature is asking for bread and recciving astone. Nature~ 
stady bas the effect upon the moral life of making children tender 
and gentle. Its results are intangible, but in it lies the possibility 
of joy both in the present and the fature. 

Astothe What? How? Why? of this instroction, the method 
should always be objective, There should always be kept in mind 
its purpose, viz: to cultivate a love of nature. Its reason is by in- 
ference to train the pupil both in observation and thinking. Science, 
art, and literature shovld be kept ever side by side.’’ 

‘* What can we learn from the Kindergarten ?’’ was the ques- 
tion which Mre. A. S. Waters of Springfield successfally answered 
in primary section ‘* B,’’ the discussion to which it led being opened 
by Mies A. M. Woodcock of Hartford. Mr. A. B. Morrill of the 
New Haven Normal gave an earnest address upon the subject of 
‘* Psychology for Primary Teachers,’’ preceding Miss Bertha M. 
Adams of Willimantic, whose valuable paper on ‘‘ Geography and 
Natural Science ’’ will be given in full by the JOURNAL at an early 
date. Misa C. A. Gladding of Stanford conducted the discussion 
of this last paper. 

Prin. C. A. Tacker of Norwalk presided most acceptably over 
the intermediate section, where Prin. E. H. Gumbart of East Nor 
walk considered the subj-ct of ‘“ Language in Intermediate Grades,”’ 
a paper subsequently discussed by Prin. Wm. C. Foote of South 
Norwalk. ‘‘ Evglish in Gremmar Grades’’ was the title of a paper 
by Prof. Albert 8. Cook ot Yale, who logically proved the follow- 
ing pointe: 

1. English Literature is not now properly taught in the schools 
of the state. 

2. The teaching of English Literature in all our echools is a 
patriotic daty. 

8. English Literature is, by its nature, the central subject of the 
school curriculum. 

4. The study of the English language should be based upon, or 
at all events closely associated with, the study of English literature. 

5. Ample time could be provided for the thorough study of Eng- 
lish literature in the the grades below the high school. 

Regarding the last point made Prof. Cook said : 

‘*Other studies besides English now occupy a disproportionate 
place in the curriculum, While the city schools are giving five 
hours a week to arithmetic and five hours to geography, it is absurd 
to talk of there being no space for literatare. Were it not for our 
prepossecaions in favor of these subjects, and the inveteracy of blind 
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tradition, we should blash for shame at the folly 
of even mentioning such a thing. Consider what 
that means in the course of five years. A thou- 
sand honors of arithm tic and a thoneand hours of 
geography, and against the following statement 
from the last report of Secretary Hine, of a school 
where Boy, age 16 Never read a book. 

Boy, age 14. Never read a book. 

Boy, age 12. McGinty’s Twins.”’ 

That the schools ought to introduce the best lit- 
erature, though other subjects may ba obliged to 
yield something of their ‘‘ exclusive claims, is being 
urged on all sides of us ”’ 

In the grammer school section, where E H. 
Foster presided, the provram included ‘' United 
States History,’”’ by W. C. Dickinson, New Haven, 
the discassion Jed by W. F. Gordy. Hartford; 
** History after School Dava,’’ by the Rev. Joseph 
Anderson D.D. of Warerbury, and »n address 
upon America’s Mavical Future,’’ by S. A. Wea- 
ver, sopervieor of music, Westfield, Mass., and 
Torriogton, Conn. 

Meantime, in the High School Section. skill- 
fally direc ed by Prin. F A. Beede of Williman- 
tic, Wm. C. Collar of the Roxbury (Masa ) Latin 
School, was explaining his methods of teaching 
Latin in the High School. He was followed by 
Miss Annie E Boardman of the Willimantic High 
School, who advocated the ind ictive Latia method, 
as arousine ivterest, and dealing continually with 
Classival Latin, because early introducing pupils 
to Virgil and Cicero. She met the stereotyped ob- 
jection that there ‘‘is not enough grammar”’ ip 
such method of teaching by the assertion that con- 
tinual practice in grammar is gained throngh con- 
stant reviews. Byron Groce of the Boston Latin 
School closed the session with a di-cussion of the 
subject of “ English in S.condary Schools.’’ 

The newly appointed «fficera are as follows: 
President —¥. A. Verplank, Sowh Manchester; 
Permanent Corresponding Szcretary,—S P. Willard, 
of Colchesrer; Treasurer,—Chas. A. Tacker, of 
Norwalk ; Recording Secretary,—E. C. Willard, 
of Stamford; Vice Presidents, — New London 
county, J. R. Tacker, Colchester; Litchfield county, 
H. M Adams, Canaan; Hartford county, E. H 
Smiley, Hariford; Tolland connty, A. M. Agard, 
Rockville; Wisdham county, F E. Burnette, Pat- 
nam; Middlesex county, Dwight Holbrook, Clin- 
ton; New Haven county, W. H. Angleton, Aa- 
sonia; Fairfield conaty, C. W. Dean, Bridgeport 

Tne Committee on Necrology, through W. F. 
Gordy, chairman, paid a fit'iug tribute to Prin. F. 
F. Barrows, of the Brown School, Hartford. 

Treas. J. F. Willisms reported a balance of 
aboat $150 in the treasary. 

On all sides compliments were heard for Presi 
dent Joseph R. French. He managed the crowd 
of nearly twenty-five hundred people—where only 
a thousand had been prepared for—in a masterly 
manver; avd, what no other president of late 
years has had the thoughtfulness to do, he provided 
for the social side of the meeting by entertaining 
the presiding officers, the epeakers, and the press, 
while admirably sustaining the executive responsi- 
bilities incident to his office. 

ELLA A. FANNING. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS, 


Teacher, do you ever suffer from headache of any 
kind ?— nervous headache, or the headache of ex 
haustion, mental or physical? If so, Dr. Kiimer’s 
Sure Headache Cure will positive'y cu1e you, and 
will at the same time mentally invigorate you. It 
contains no opiates, and Jeaves no unpleasant effects 
Costs only 25 cents for a box of 25 doses. Try it and 
be convinced. Sent prepaid upon receipt of price 
Addess Dr. KILMER & Co,, South Bend, Ind. 


YOU NEED SCHOOL 


BRISTOL COUNTY, MASS. 


The seventeenth meeting of the Bristol Coanty 
Teachers’ Association was held in Taunton, Satur- 
day, Oot, 21, President Eliot being the speaker of 
the day, on thesubject, “ Curriculum of Grammar 


Schools. 

President Eliot prefaced his remarks by dis- 
claiming any criticism, except so far se criticism is 
a necessary element of any suggestions looking to 
improvement. Teachers in high schools who have 
watched boys drop out during the earlier part of 
the course have often wished that they and the 
handreds who yearly leave the grammsr schools 
for the machine shop could have the training in 
** eoncrete’’ geometry that would make their shop 
work a continuation of their edacation,—not, as 
many of them feel it, a social descent. These 
boys who leave school to learn paitern-making, for 
instance, are absolately wronged by never having 
had an opportupity to study geometry Again, 
this concrete geometry wonld of itself develop 
demonstrative geometry, which is one of the best 
brain stimulants, and would therefore aff-ct every 
kind of workthatthey might engage in Wheth+r 
there is any reason why boys in America should 
defer Lain, French, algebra, and geometry to the 
age of fifteen, when boys in all other civilizsd 
countries learn the same branches from three to 
five years earlier—some even seven yeare earlier— 
is # question that has vot yet been answered. The 
change in grammar school work is bound to meet 
with opposition, but it is nevertheless bound to 
come, in spite of the fact that possession ia nine 
points. The suggestions by President Eliot with 
reference to teachers’ associations, and the propo- 
sition to employ younger teachers under those of 
known ability and experience, were wice and worth 
trying. 

President Eliot was followed by Mr. Farnham of 
Brookline and Mr. George H Martin of Boston. 

The afternoon session was opened with a very 

able address on *‘ Public Libraries,’?’ by Mr. W. 
EK. Foster of the Providence Public Library. Mr. 
Foster is evidently an enthusiast, and has his the- 
ories built on a strong foundation of practical ex- 
perience, He not only supervises the library and 
sees that suitable books are provided, but he has 
also done much visiting in the schools, especially 
during their weekly exercises of a literary char- 
acter. 
Mr. Henry L. Clapp of Boston and Mias Brassil 
of Qainey both spoke on ‘Scientific Methods with 
Children,’ in relation to nature studies eepec ally ; 
aod Mr. Walter S. Parker of Boston concluded 
the program with a valuable paper on ‘* Memory 
in Edaeation.’’ His remarks touched upon the 
infirmities of teachers, and afforded amusement as 
well as interest by his description of recitations as 
he bad seen them conducted, even by normal grad. 
uates. 

Taken together, the program was the best for 
years, and the forenoon session held the attention 
of the audience to the end. 

The officers for next year are as follows: Presi- 
dent—Mr. Charles C. Ramaay of Fall River; Vice- 
President—Mr. George H. Tripp of New Bedford ; 
Secretary—Mr. James Wallis of Fall River; 
Treasurer—Mr. Henry Harrub of Taunton. 


— The following sentence contains all the letters 
of the alphabet: A zealous writer quickly striving 
for more joy without vexation should always use 
Esterbrook’s pen. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 27: Plymouth Co. (Mass.) Teachers’ Araoe. ; 
Memorial M. E. Charch, Piymoath. 

Nov. 2-3: Orange Co. (Vt.) Inst: Brookfield. 
Nov. 2-4: Vermont State Teachers’ Association ; 
Ratland 
Nov. 3-4: Central Ohio Teachers’ Association ; 

Springfield. 
Nov. 3: N. E. Assoc. of School Saperintendents, 
School Committee Room; Boston. 

Nov. 4: Franklin Co. Teachers’ and Superintend- 
ents’ Assoc.; Greenfield, Mass. 
Nov. 17: Worcester Co. Teachers’ Association ; 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nov. 23-25: Southeastern Kan. Teachers’ Aasoc. ; 
Emporia. 
Dac. 1-2: Northwestern Nebraska Edacational 

Association; Rushville, Neb. 
D-e. 26-27-28 : Lilinois State As-oe. ; Springfield. 
Dee. 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 
Dec. 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Association ; 


D-s Moines, Iowa. 

Dee. 26-28: Wis. Teachers’ Assoc. ; Madieon. 

Deo. 26-29: Ind. State Teachers’ Assoc. ; Stat® 
Honse, Indianapolis. 

Dec. 26-29: Michigan State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Lansing. 

Dec. 26-28: So.Dakota Ed. Assoo.; Parker. 

Dac. 27-29: Neb. State Teachers’ Asacc.; Neb. 
University Building, Lincoln. 

Dac. 27-29: Minnesota Educational Associsticn ; 
Mirneapolis. 

Dec. 27-29; Missouri Valley Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Cameron. 

Jan. 12: Berkshire Co. (Mase.) Aesoc.; Pittefield. 


ILLINOIS. 


Pawnee is having trouble over the readirg of the 
Bible in public schools. One of the teachers there 
insisted on opening the exercises of the day by 
reading a aelection from the Bible and reciting the 
Lord's prayer, leaving it options! with the scholars 
to join in or not. Some of the parente took excep- 
tion to this, and demanded that all religious exer- 
cises be dispensed with. The school directors, 
being appealed to, advised the teacher to omit the 
exercise. The advice was declined, and immedi- 
ately all the other teachers adopted the same Bible 
reading. Feeling runs high, and it is thought 
that the matter will be taken into court. 


IDAHO, 


The echool board of Pocatello bas decided that 
no unmarried man shall be employed as a teacher. 
The bachelors are not in it, This isa wise provis- 
ion. It prevents flirtations between teacher and 
pupils. It helps out the old maids who wish hus- 
bands and prevents men from looking after chil- 
dren at school who have not had actual experience 
in the business at home. A man who has been 
trained by a woman knows better how to train 
others. A man who has not nerve enough to per- 
suade a woman to marry him cannot have will 
power enongh to induce children to behave them- 
selves in school. Some people may wonder what 
marriage has to do with the ability to teach, bat 
after reflecting upon the foregoing remarks they 
can have but little donbt about the matter. Bach- 
elors should not be allowed to run around loose 
anyway when there are so many old maids willing 
to take them ia out of the cold and train them to 
keep their feet cff tables and go the way they 
shou'd proceed. Anything that will have a ten- 
dency to thin out the old bachelors should ba en- 
couraged, and therefore we say, ‘‘All honor to the 
board of education cf Pocatello.’’—An Excharge, 


INDIANA. 


S:a‘e Saperintendent Vories has in preparation 
a complete revision of the school laws of Indiana. 
The work will contain all the laws, together with 
the decisions of the state superintendent, the attor- 
ney general, and the Supreme Court. As most of 
the school laws are to be found in these decisions, 
the compilation will certainly be of great value to 
all school cfficers 

The colleges of Indiana have opened and are 


now down to hard work. It is certainly note- 
worthy that the two state institutions, Pordue and 
Indiana Universities, have large gains in attend- | 
ance. 

John Edwards, who for the past two years has 
been a successful teacher of literature in the! 
Princeton High School, is doing post-graduate 
work in the Northwestern University this year. 

The Bloomington School Board has jast com- 
pleted one of the handsomest ward buildings in 
Indiana. The building is elegantly furnished and 
complete in every respect. 


KANSAS, 


The first meeting of the County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Topeka, October 8th. An| 


iateresting program was presented, prominent 


features of which were an illustrated lecture by 
Prof. F. H. Ayer, upon ‘* Experiments in Physics,”’ 
and a psychological lecture by Dr. Pelton, 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore has at last solved the perplexing 
problem of supplying the text-booke and suppli s 
through the willingness of the publishers to supply 
the schools and await the action of the next board 
to provide the means of paying therefor. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ucica has incorporated few public kindergartens 
into her educational system. The present school 
year opens with five, and the need of one more is 
appareat. 

New Jersey is holding her institutes for this 
yesr. Atlantic County teachers had theirs at 
Atlantic City, on Oct. 8, 9. and 10; Cape May 
Coanty, at Wildwood, on Oct, 11, 12, and 13; 
Middlesex Connty, at New Brunswick, on Oot, 26, 
27, and 28; and Warren County, on Oct. 27, 28, 
and 29. Dr. Poland is making the inatitate an im- 
portant factor in the educational life of the state, 
aod with an ab'e corps of inttractors the best re- 
sults may be expected. Attendance upon insti- 
tutes is compulsery. 

Supt. H. Maxson of Plainfield begins bis year’s 
work with an increased number of papils, and 
under the most favorable conditions for success. 

Prof. Wm. Eckoff of the Jersey City High 
School goes to Colorado University to take the 
chair of philosephy. Dr. Eckoff’s successor in the 
pedagogical department of the high school is Prof. 
J. K. Light of Lebanon, Pa. 

Miss Minna Herzog of New York City teaches 
German and music in the Jersey City High School. 

Dr. Samuel Lockwood of Freehold, county 
superintendent of Monmcuth, has just publiehed, 
in pamphlet form, a very interesting biologic: |! 
study entitled, ‘Some Phenomena ia Exaviation 
by the Reptile.’’ 

Chae. W. Blakeslee of Rockaway has been 
els t d principal at Long Branch. 


MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Coldwater. 

Prof. Volney M. Spalding of the State Univer- 
sity has sailed for Earope for a year of botanical 
study. He has jast published ‘‘A Guide to the 
Stady of Common Plants.’’ 

The State University bas opened with its usual 
large attendance. A new ricitation building is in 
process of construction, and an administration 
building will soon be erected. 

Mr. D. B. Yutema, who has had charge of the 
St. John’s schools for fi‘teen years, has removed to 
Hope College, Holland, where he fills the chair of 
Natural Science. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, after a year of study 
abroad, bas returned to his position at the head of 
the Latin department of the State University. 

Coldwater High School enrolls 175 pupils, and 
has twenty graduates pursuing courses at Ann 
Arbor. 

W.T. Bishop, who graduated at Olivet last 
year, has the principalship of Eaton Rapids High 
Sshool this year. 

The next meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
will be held at Ann Arbor two days following 
Thanksgiving. 

Arthur H. Holmes, of the State University, 93, 


Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children, 

It’s use has 
brought 


SSS 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emuls/on 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


Established in 1884, 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Positions filled, 3790. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST,, 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seeD 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘*Lehigh” Blackboard Cloth 


66 


‘Indian Head” 
76 Fifth Ave,, New York, 


SEND FOR 


SAMPLES. 


Slate 


CLOBES, MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLAGKBOARDS of all kinds, Ete, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ANDREWS MEG. 


CoO. 


| Dustless Crayons 
Dustless Erasers 


‘*Penn’s”’ 
Ink 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


2? 


—— 
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FE 
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is in charge of the commercial department of 
Grand Rapids High Schocl. Mr. Holmes was for 
several years a teacher in the Iowa schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The public echools of Harrisburg are said to be 
among the foremost in the country in work and 
in results. 

The school teachers of Philadelphia meet every 
Saturday to discuss the educational advantages of 
a visit to the World’s Fair. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, B. W BRINTNALL, Olympia. 

The Tacoma schools opened with a full attend- 
ance, but with aslight reduction in the teaching 
force, caused by an attempt at economy. Super- 
intendent James, late of Omaha, made favorable 
impressions in his inaugural address. He is ex- 
pected to give the Tacoma schools a strong ad- 
ministration, 

Ex- Superintendent White of Chehalis County 
has gone to Elsmore, California, where he enters 
high school work. Professor White is an active, 
growing schoolman with a future fall of promise. 

The State University opens with an attendance 
increased by one hundred per cent. Professors 
Bailev and Taylor have held entrance examir ations 
in different sections of the state during the psst 
summer, and the resulta of their enthusiastic work 
and the provision for new and adequate buildings 
in the near fatare indicate that the institution is 
entering upon a new era. 

Seattle is again finding its school accommoda- 
tions too cramped for its rapidly increasing school 
population. 

Olympia claims the banner high school enroll- 
ment in the state. Its high school, ninth to 
twelfth grades inclusive, has fourteen per cant of 
the total enrollment of ite schools and forty-two 
per cent of the high school are boys. The gradaa:- 
ing claes for 1894 will number fourteen, all from 
the twelfth grade, English and Latin « ourges. 

The state board has given considerable time to 
the revision of the course of stady for ungraded 
schools. The districts of the state that maintain 
graded schools sre independent of the state board 
io the arrangement of their courses of study. 

The institute work in the state this season has 
high grade and more than usually euc- 
cess 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


The autumn session of the Hancock County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Blae Hill, 
the 31st of October and the let of Novembsr. 

The Somerset County Teachera’ Convention was 
presided over by Superinterd-nt Luce. Discussion 
was bad upon the questions: ‘* What Do You Find 
Most D/fficult to Teach ?’’ and ‘‘ What Do You 
Find Most Difficult in Governing ? ’'In the after- 
noon Miss Minnie Everett of the Maine Central In- 
stitute, conducted a class in Arithmetic; G C, 
Sheldon of Athen’s Academy, and Prof. Harts- 
horn of Ba ea College considered the subjact of 
**School Government. Sapt. Stetson of Auburn, 
gave a lecture on the ‘‘ World’s Fait’’ in the 
evening. Other sulj:cta of interest were pre- 
sented by Prof. Drake of the Maine Central In- 
stitute and Supt. Stetson, and ‘‘ Ends and Aims 
in Reading’’ by Supt. Luce on the recently 
enacted laws concerning school legislation. 

Caribou stands firat among the towns of 
Aroostook County in the attendance of her public 
rchcole. This year the number is 1793, a gain of 
94 over last year’s record, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Miss Florence M. Griffin, who has been engaged 
t» sueceed Miss Maud E Kent at the Spring Street 
School, Manchester, is a daughter of Profeesor 
Gr ffia of Colby Academy. She has been a stu- 
dent in Lake Forest College, Illinois, and the 
Cock County Normal School. 

At the opening of the fall term in Manchester 
there made 3659 pupils present, an increase of 234 
over last year. The high school contains 262 pu- 
pils, the largest number ever enrolled. —— New 
school houses are being bnilt in nearly every 
quarter of the city, so urgent is the demand for 
more room. At a recent meeting of the school 
board a communicaton from several teachers was 
read requesting members of the committee to visit 
their schools to see what they were doing. 

Halleville grammar school has increased from 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


SENSE 


CORSET WAIST. 


3 
MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are PERFECTED in this Waist. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at bip 
for hose supporters, Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 


preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


| reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
\ pure and soluble. 


| Ithas more than three times 

| the strength of Cocoa mixed 

i with Starch, Arrowroot or 

= Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


seventy-nine pupils and two teachers two yeare 
ago to 225 pupils and eix teachers at the present 
time. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The New England Congress of Educational 
Workers met in the hall of the Englisn High 
School, Boston, Oct. 2ist. The principle feature 
was the address apon The Present Problems and 
Oatlook in Edueation’’ by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University. A committee on 
Physical T-sining and Music was appointed by 
vote. —— Over 107 members and guests attended 
the meeting of the Massachusetts Sshoolmasters’ 
Club at the Brunswick, Boston, Ost 21-t. The 
physiological ic fluence of school life was discussed 
by Dr. G. S'aniey Hall, Mr. Fred G Pettigrove, 
president of the Boston School Board, and Mr. 
Sylvester Brown, master of Martin echool, Boston ; 
Engene D. Rassell of the Lynn high school, con- 
cluded with an able address. 

A very interesting meeting of the school com- 
mitte and superintendents onder direction of the 
State Board of Edocation, J. W. Dickinson, secre 
tary; Geo. A. Walton, agent for Middl-sex county, 
was held at Sonth Framingham, on Wedne:day, 
18th inst. All the towns of the vicinity were 1ep- 


‘| resented by school committees and superintendents, 


—one or both—and all took part in the discussion 
of the school committees and superintendents. 
There was entire agreement on the neceassity for 
special training for all teachers. . 

The Essex County Teachers’ Arsociation will 
hold its annual meeting at Lynn Friday, October 
27. The program is adapted to the work of all 
grades, from the primary to the high achool. It 
has been customary to hold the meeting of this 
association in the spring; the change of date was 
voted at the convention April last. 

The educators’ institute will be held at Fitch- 
burg Tuesday, October 31. The foliowing pro- 
gram has been arranged: ‘‘ Daties of School Com- 
mittees; Authority that should be Delegated to a 
Superintendent,’’ J. W. Dickinson, state board of 
eeucation. and Rev. W. 8S. Haywood of Sterling. 
** School Visitation, Parpose and Method,’’ Miss 
Flora E. Kendall, Athol, and Mrs. A. E. Merritt, 
Ashburnham. “Professional Training of Teachers; 
Teachers’ Meetings,’ G H. Knowlton, West- 
minster, and E. J. Edmonds, ‘Templeton. ‘' A 
Course of Study; What it Should Embrace; Rela- 
tive Value of the D fferent Subjects,’’ Supt. J. G. 
Edgerly of this city and Supt. J. G. Thompson of 


Leomineter. 
Teachers,’ L. P. Nas of Gardoer and A J. Culp 
of Winchendon. ‘‘ Whan Can be Done For and 
With Poor Teachers’; A. W. Edson, member of 
state board of education of Worcester and Dr. G. 
L. Tobey of Lancaster. 

Mr. Oscar S Williams, ex superintendent of the 
Dedham schools, formerly superictendent of schools 
of Nashua, N. H., died last week at D+ dham. 

The teachers of Holliston, Millis, Medway, Hop- 
kinton, Milford, Bellingham, and Ashland met at 
a teachers’ institute at Holliston October 9. J W. 
Dickinson spoke upon the principles of teaching; 
Mise Brassil! of Qaincy, upon natare studies. Other 
topics pertaining to the grades of the high and 
lower schools were discussed. 

Miss Annie Barrows of Boston will deliver a 
course of demonstration lectures in cooking at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 

Dedham has 1,186 pupils in attendance in the 
public schools; the Ames School enrol!ment is the 
largest, numbering 375. 

The recent annual reunion of the Adams High 
School alamni was most successfal, at which a very 
interesting program was presented 

A. W. Thayer of Mavynari has been elected 
principal of the Palmer High School in place of 
Mr Koox, resigned. Mr. Thayer was formerly of 
Westboro. 

The first report of the manual training school at 
Springfield records an attendance of twenty-six 
pupils from the high school, 184 from the eighh 
and nioth grades of the grammar schools, and 567 
from the grammar schools who take the course in 
knife work. Six teachers have begun the work, 
and six are in the advanced grade. An enlarge- 
ment of the present accommodations is needed. 

Miss Grace J Haynes, formerly a teacher in 
Lawrenve, has been elected principal of Olivet 
College, Olivet, Mich. 

Mies Laura B. McLean, teacher of the drawing 
in the Canton schooler, will supervise the drawing 
of the Marblehead echools in place of Mies Eliza P. 
Go'dthwart, resigned. 

Provincetown is to have a training class for 
teachers under the instruction of the superiotend- 
ent of schools. 

There are but 185 male teachers in Boaton’s 
public schools to the 1.872 women p+dagognes 
The averege salary of the men per month ia $246. 
06; that cf the women, $70 69 

Ray Greene Holiog, the new principal of the 
Cambridge English High School was recently 
honored with a reception tendered him by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of New Bed- 
ford, of which he has been vice president. 

New Bedford achools have a total enro!lment of 
5,886, an increase of 473 over the previous year, 
A high averege daily attendance is given as 5,271. 

Prin. H. B. Koox bas resigned his position in 
the Paimer schools; his successor is yet to be ap- 
pointed. 

At a recent Clinton School Committee meeting 


ETHICS OF SUCCESS.” 


The Legislature of Missouri determines the text- 
books to be used in the schools of the state every 
tive years. In i890 the text. books were arranged 


“S+lection and Continnence 0 Good | an approp'iation of $10,500 was vored for the pro- 


posed new echoolhouse on High Str et. The pupils 
in the public schools namber 1 695. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence has had a valuab'e add'tion to the 
school buildings in the new School of Design 
which bas jast been reopened. 

Superintendent McFee says of the schools of 
Woonsocket: “The schools are larger than last 
year; we have a larger school population than 
cities of several thousand more population, and it 
ig rapidly increasing. The new school law that 
was passed at the Jannary session increas 8 our 
school attendance considerably. Last year @ 
child was obliged to attend school twelve weeka in 
year; now sixteen weeks is quired.”’ 


CONNECTICUT. 

Under the supervision of Miss Stella Skinner, 
drawing is made an especial featare of the New 
Havenschools. Sapsrintendent C irris has arra: ged 
a series of grade meetings. at which addresses will 
be given by distinguished educators. Tne firat 
meetiog of the sixth. seventh, aud eight grades 
will be held October 27. 

The towo of Nowington has authorized the ia- 
troduction of physiology and hygiene into the 
course of study of the public schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Jack Potts: ‘‘I am sorry, Aunt, that you 
feol so tired; for this J.psvese sec ion is most io- 
teresting, Won't vou let me get you a Jinri- 
kisha?’’ Aunt Bracer; ‘* Well, perhaps ’twould 
make me feel a lictie better: bat don't have it 
made too strong !'’— World’s Fair Puck. 


—I fe»! it my datv to eay a few worda in 
regard o Ely’s Cream Balm, and I do 80 entirely 
without svclicication. 1 bave used it more or less 
half a year, and have found it to be most 
admirable. I bave evff-red from eatarrh of the 
worst kind ever since I was a little boy and I 
pever hoped for cnre, bat Cream B-im eeems to 
do even that. Many cf my scqnvaints: cas have 
aeed it with excellent resulra OSTRUM, 


(45 Warren Ave., Chie«go. Lil. 


— Bridget: ‘* Phwat’st’ privint me tellin’ yore 
mother on yer, Tommy Baker, shtesling cake 
loiks thafe ?”’ 

T mmy: * Honor, Bridget. Dido’t von kn w 
there was honor among thi-ves.’’ — Harper's Weekly. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’S “SOOTHING SYRUP”’ has 
been ased over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Game, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and igt:e 
best remedy for Diarrhwsa, whether arising trom 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
santa bottle. 


—Gnoa Snobberly, accompanied by Charlie 


Clamwhopper, called on the Misses Bondelipper 


notil 1895. And yet Supt. J Farrbanks of Spring of Fifth aveone. While waite in the parlor, 
field. Mo, bas jost ordered the new reader, thoy « bserved the photographs of the young ladies 


Ethics of Success, of the publisher in this city, A. 


N. Thayer & Co., 148 High St., for use in the wesemble each other,’ remarked Crarlie. 
Mr. Fairbanks says of 1 dah say they were taken by the same pho- 


High School of that city. 
the reader: ‘'It is a wonderful book, a higher 
education in itself. No words of mine can ex- 
press my appreciation of it.’’ 


the two s#i-tabs 


Yes, 


in the albom. How mach 


tographer, don’t yer know.’’ 


MACMILLAN & 


of Iowa. 12mo, Cloth, $19 


Now Ready. Volume I. 


each period Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C B. 


teenth Century. 
gilt top, $1 50. 


nized excellence acquired the right to rank 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rey ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FROM WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. Gasstor. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, author of “Greek 
Heroes,”’ ** Water Babies,” ete. 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 


Broadway, New York. 


Just Published, 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


By JAMES HARKNESS, M A., Associate Protessor of Mathematics in Bryn 
Mawr College, late Scholar of Trinity Col exe, Cambridge, and FRANK 
MORLEY, M.A., Professor of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, late 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, Cloth, 


A SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF 
DETERMINANTS. 


By L&NAS GIFFORD hd occa of Mathematics in the State University 
€ 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 
With Critical Introduction by various writers. and General Introduction to 
Vol. I. Fourtee th to Six 
12mo, Cloth, Student’s Edition, $1.10; Library Edition. 


C0.’3 NEW 


$5.00. 


Cloth, $1.10. 


as standard reading books. 


JOHN 8 IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes. by FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, author cf the “Golden 
Treasury.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF 
ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Misi CHARLOTTE M 
YONGE, author of * The Heir of Recaclyffe,” ete. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


UCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By N. F Dupvis M.A.. FRSC. Professor of Pure Mathematics ip the Uni 
versity of Queen’s College, Kingston, Cauada 
© This is one of the most able expositions of Algebraic principles that we 

have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster 


AN INTRODUCTORY MODERN GEOMETRY OF 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 

By WirrtIAM BENJAMIN Smiru, A.M, 

matics and Astropomy, Uuiversity of t e State of Missvuri 

Second Revised and Cheaper Ed 4to Cloth. $600. 


AN ETYSMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


By the Rev WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D, Professor of Anglo Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge 


MACIILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 
OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
The publishers purpose to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and recog- 
16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 
**as a school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of 
the world’s literature.”’—Supt. 


12m, $110 


Pb.D (Gort:.). Professor of Mathe- 
12m, g1.10, 


second Edition. Revised, 4tu, $6 00. 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 
Tales fom Scacdinavian Mythology, by A. and 
Lilustrati us 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from the * Faerie Qu cue,” by ScPHIA H, 
MA’ LEHUSRK 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


By Mrs. BFESLY 


*,* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of siudy: 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO, Publishers, New York. 
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THERE'S DISC 
Some Recent Publications. THE MAGAZINES. pain and 
— The leading article in Worthington’s for No- Dr. 
Author. Publisher. Price. Pellets, and there’s noth- 


Title. 
American Landmarks . 
The Indian and the Pioneer 
My Vear in a Log Cabin 
Travellers in Southern Euro 
A Native of Winby 
Europe During the Middle Ages . 
The Mill at Sandy Creek ° 
The Process of Argument ae 


Practical Essays on American Government 
Out of the Sunset Sea ° 

A Half Century of Conflict 


The Mark in Europe and America ° 
The One I Knew Best of Ali . 
The Public School System of the United States 
Home, or, Life in Sweden ‘ ° ‘ 


Balch Bro, Boston 
Yawger OC. W. Bardeen & Co, Syracuse, N Y $3 06 
Poulsson Miltor Bradley Co, Springfield Mass. 


Howells Harper & Bros, New York 4 
‘ “ 
J. L. Hammett, Boston 
Jewett Houghton Mifflin & Co, Boston = 1 25 
Hailam T. Y. Croweli & Co, " 1 00 
Rand Thomas Whittaker, New York 1 25 
Hill Macmillan & Co, f 1 75 
Sidgwick 
Eggleston D. Appleton & Co, Hs 1 25 
Hart Longmans, Green & Co, “ 1 50 
Tourgé? Merrill & Baker sig 1 75 
Parkman Little. Brown & Co, Boston 3 00 
Bryan Giop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Burnett Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Rice Century 1 50 
Brener G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 2 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743-745 Broad- 
way, New York City, have issued a valuable cata: 
logue of their publications and importations. It 
includes some of the most noteworthy books by the 
best American and English authors, covering a 
wide range of timely subjects. It has over 100 
pages of titles of books in all departments of liter- 
ature, biography, history, novel, art, poetry, the- 
ology, philosophy, belles lettres, literature, ete. , and 
the catalogue includes latest foreign publications. 


They import books free of duty for public libraries, 
at rates the moat favorable to purchasers. Among 
the list are many valuable books suited to educa- 


tors, which are furnished at special net rates for, 


examination, introduction, and regular use. Send 
for descriptive text-book catalogue. They also 
publish Scribner’s Monthly Magazine which is emi- 
nent for ite literary character and superb engrav- 
ings. It is pre-eminently a periodical for every 
home, Address Charles Scribner's Sons, 743-745 
Broadway, New York City. 


Geng H. C. CARRINGTON has supplemented his 
Patriotic Rader for normal and high schools, and 
the Columbian Selections, for the higher grammar 
school grades, by a third entitled ‘‘ Patriotic 
Studies in Prose and Verse, with Historical Notes,’’ 
to be supplemental to the ordinary third and fourth 
readers. It is nearly ready for publication, and 
contains the following parts: Firat, The Patriotic 
Genesis; second, Old Rome and Her Rivals; 
third, Our Fathers and Their Homes; fourth, 
American Independence: fifth, locentives to Pa- 
triotism ; sixth, Hints to Young America; seventh, 
Memorable Battle-Fields and Their Incidents; 
eighth, Emphatic Appeals to Duty; ninth, School- 
room Echoes and Hinte; tenth, Our Destiny, the 
Fifth Century of American Civilization Begun. 


J B Lipprncotr Company's Bulletin of New 
Publications for October contains lists of holiday 
and gift books of rare excellence and attractive- 
ness. The illustrated edition of the ‘‘ Half-Hour 
Series,’’ selected and arrayed by Charles Morris, 
furnishes readers with the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern writera. They publish also some of 
the best books of reference for the school and 
home that can be found, and their miscellaneous 
list ia rich in variety and fall of interest. They 
have in press a number of books of fiction by emi- 
nent authors. They also publish Lippincott’s 
Monthiy Magazine, which is one of the most en- 
joyable of our American periodicals—always hav- 
ing & complete story, supplemented by a good va- 
riety of articles of great merit. 

CoLUMBIAN HALL, the World’s Fair hotel, 
which is owned and managed by Mr. Orville 
Brewer, has entertained over eight thousand teach- 
ers and school men during the past summer. It 
has been in every respect the most successful of 
any hotel enterprise connected with the Fair. 

Tn all probability the Fair will continue during 
the year of ’94, and the Hotel will remain under 
the same management. When the Fair closes the 
Hotel will be converted into a University for 
Teachers, —a school of higher grade than the 
the State Normals and more practical than the 
schools of pedagogy. Mr. Brewer is already mak- 
ing up bis fores of teachers for the University 
Under the practical management, with its high 
aim and central location, we predict for this 
school a future of great prominence and prosperity. 

WE desire to call the attention of teachers and 
students of Latin to the new announcement by Prof, 
F. Martin Townsend in this issue of the JouRNAL, 
of his invaluable ‘* Latin Talk.’’ Such astudy as 
this work unfolds of colloquial idioms for prose, 
will do more to make Latin interesting than any 
work of which we have any knowledge. Every 
Latin teacher and student should send for this aid 
atonce. Only 50 cents. Address Arisson Book 
Co., Coldwater, Mich. 

THE attention of school officers and teachers 
desiring positions is called to the new ‘‘ Beacon”’ 
Teachers’ Agency, in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
Mr. Merrill, the manager, who has had an ex- 
tended experience as a teacher and in the manage- 
ment of an agency will devote his entire time and 
attentioa to the business. 


~ 


AWARDS TO TIE DIXON COMPANY. 


Judges appointed by the officials at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago have made awards to the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., for supe- 
rior products in graphite, lead pencils, plambago, 
crucibles, blacklead stoppers and nozzles, dippers, 


bowls, foundry facings and lubricating graphite. 

These awards are a very proper recognition of 
the qualities of these goods, as the Dixon Company 
is known throughout the world as the pioneer in 
the graphite industry and ite goods are always con- 
sidered as the standard. The United States Gov- 
ernment in its bids, for supplies says, “ Dixon's, or 
equal,” 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at §1.00 and 
apwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
ul Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
‘tages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. ‘To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
antil definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subicriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ars, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


vember is Mr. John H. Whitson’s interesting pa 
upon the Ramona Indian School,’’ located 
near Santa Fé, New Mexico. This school is the 
embodied idea ot Helen Hunt Jackson who 
gave the last years of her life to an earnest 
effort to quicken the conscience of Americans 
in regard to their duties towards the Indians. 
The illustrations are numerous and from epecial 
photographs. A third paper upon life in the 
Hawaiian Islands, by C B. Rogers, MD, treats 
of the famous vyoleances Mauna Loa, Mauna Kea, 
and Kilauea. The descriptions sre vivid and 
graphic, and the illustrations are superb. A brief 
acconnt of Old Hawaiian religious beliefs and 
superstitions closes this series of very enjoyable 
and instructive papers. The fiction of Worthing 
ton’s for November is noticeably good, and that 
enthusiastic student of bird-lore, Mra Olive 
Thorne Miller, contributes a most entertaining 
article concerning the curious ways of birds in mat- 
ing time, entitled ‘* The Lover of Feathers.’’ The 
department matter is of the highest quality, aod 
will receive, as has that of all preceding numbers, 
the highest commendation of ite readers. Hart- 
ford, Ct.: A. D. Worthington & Co Terms, 
$2.50 a year. 


—The two issues of Shakespeariana, for J aly and 
September, have been crowded into one of the usual 
size. The contents include a rather valuable arti-_ 


cle on the question of Shakespeare's first produc- 
tion, although it shows too much of the impatience 
at opposition which has been creeping in here 
rather rapidly of Jate. There is a plea for the 
adoption of the Bankside reference canon for all 
the plays of Shakespeare; the contiouation of the 
story begun in January; and the usual references 
to Dr. Rolfe and the ‘'Critic,’’ and the reviewer 
hastens to exchange Shakespeariana for Henry 
IV., part I. New York: Leonard Scott Publica 
tion Co. Qaarterly. $2.00 per annum. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Oc- 
tober has important general articles on ‘*‘ Thermal 
Analysis of a Tandem Compound Engine,”’ by R. 
H. Thurston; on “ Light and O:her High Fre- 
qaency Phenomena,’’ by Nikola Tesla; on ‘‘ Car- 
bornndam: Its History, Manufacture, and U :es,’’ 
by E G. Acheson; on ‘‘Anti-Friction, Ball Bear- 
i»gs and their Manufacture,’’ by Geo. F. Simonds. 
In the Chemical Section held in September, a 
paper oh ‘‘Artesian Wells’’ was read by Oscar 
C. S. Carter of the Central High School of Phila- 


ATARRH 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


The. Andrews Newspaper File. 


(PATE 


Address: 


NTED.) 
The Andrews File 

Is the only File in existence. It 


can be used as a binder in addition 
to its daily duties ; no machine ex- 
tant could be used so advantageously 
in preparing the Journal of Edu- 
cation, or any other periodical, for 
pking away, all bound for future 
reference 

The File is made entirely of 
metal, finished in antique copper. 
Price, 75 cents 

*We will send one fiee, carriage 
prepaid, to any subscriber of the 
Journal of Edueation who will send 
us one new yearly cash subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING €O.. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF EpucaATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN Pens 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription does | 


not count as a new one. } Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Cv., 


8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


NOW READY. 


| Chalk Marks 
vor Blackboard, 


Drawn by D R. AUGSBURG. 


, A series of nearly 300 drawings, 
| in the most simple mauner. 


| May be used for object lesson numb guag 
and busy work, or as drawing cards. sales ss 


Price, 20 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


on cards, designed 


| 
| 
} 


ing of the kind. You 
regulate the dose accord- 
ing to your needs—one 
little Pellet for a gentle 
laxative or corrective, 
three for a cathartic— 
but it’s all perfectly easy 
and natural. And the 
help that comes in this 
way, lasts. 

These tiny, sugar-coated granules are the 
smallest in size and the easiest to take. They 
absolutely and pergeneney cure Constipa- 
tion, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Headache, Dizziness, Bilious Attacks, and 
all derangements of the liver, stomach and 
bowels. 


For the worst cases of chronic Catarrh, for 
Catarrhal Headache, impaired taste, smell, 
or hearing, and all the troubles that follow 
Catarrh, there’s nothing so prompt to relieve 
and so certain to cure, as Dr. e’s Catarrh 
Remedy. Its proprietors offer $500 reward 
for any case of Catarrh which they cannot 


cure. 


delphia; and in the Electrical Section of the 
Institute one on *‘ The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Battery,’’ by Herbert Lloyd F.C.S. The Procerd- 
ings of the stated monthly meeting for September 
contain much interesting and instructive informa- 
tion. This venerable Institute is doing excellent 
service to the cause of science. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single numbers, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 
The Franklin Institute. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for October has twenty-two admirab'e papers, 
selected from the best foreign periodicals. Of 
special and timely interest are: ‘* The Tneory and 
Practice of American Popular Government,’’ by 


F. W. Grey; ‘‘Old and New Idyllista,’’ by the 
Earl of Lytton; ‘‘American Life Through Eng- 
lish Spectacles,’’ by A. S. Northco‘e; ‘Sunshine 
and Ra‘n,’’ by Phil Robinson; *‘ The Transforma- 
tion of Japan,’’ by the Countess of Jsrsey; “ The 
Behring Sea Arbitration Award,’’ by A. W. Stove- 
ley Hill; ‘‘ Personal Possessions,’ from West- 
minster Review; ‘* The Conduct of Friendship,” by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell Bart, M. P.; and *' Com- 
parative Psychical Research,’? by Andrew Lang. 
The foreign literary notes and miscellany are fall 
of general interest. To all who desire the com- 


Get out 
of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 
smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try for a higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 
Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in azy of the 
common school branches. 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 
When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 


For a short time only we 
offer to send you the book 
teas for $1.10, postpaid. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, [lass. 


Specialists 


In Music, Drawing, Manual Train 
ing, Mathematics, and Sciences, wil! 
find it for their Interest to register, 
at once, with the 


NEW ENGLAND _ 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent free, 
On application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


R Romerset Roeton. 


Normal Graduates 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register f ir good 
positions constantly offered. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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p'ete text of the foremest foreign writers this vete- 
ran magazine is indispensable. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single copy, 45 cents. New York: 144 
Eight Street. E. R. Pelton. 


— The October International Journal of E-hics 
contains five very important articles. Henry Sidg- 
wick of Cambridge, Eng, treats of ‘ My S ation 
and its Daties,’? W. L. Sheldon of St. L-uis, Mo. of 
What Jostifies Private Property’; J.S. Billings 
M.D., of Washington, D. C., of ‘‘ The Effects of 
his Occupation Upon the Phvsician’’; Professor 
Josiah Royce of Harvard University of ‘* The 
Knowledge of Good and Evil,’’ ard C. M. Wil- 
jiams presents ‘‘A Phase of Modern Epicurean- 
ism.’? The topics of discussion for the month 
are: ‘‘On the Meaning of the Term Motive”’; 
on ‘‘ The Ethical Significance of Motives,’’ by D. 
G. Ritchie; and ‘* Homan Marriage and Moral 


Distinctions’? Prics, $2.50 a year; ieaned quar- 
terly at 65 cents a number. Philadelphia: 118 
12:h Street. 


— The October Cosmopolitan presents a most 
entertaining variety of matter. Among its 


most interesting articles are ‘‘ Private Schools 
for Boys’’ by Price Collier: “Old Newport”’ 
(illustrated) by Osmond Tiffany; ‘Some Re- 
jected Princeeses,’’ by Eleanor Lewis; Notes of 
Ancient Rome,’’ by Rodolph Lanciani; ‘‘ Canoe- 
ing in America’? (illustrated), by Lea J. Vance; 
‘*Curious Breadwinners of the Daep’’; and 
‘© Rome, the Capitol of a New Repnublic,’’ by F. 
Marion Crawford. The number bas a generous 
allowance of fiction, and the poems are of the 
beet. New York: The Cosmopolitan. Terms, 
$1.50 a year. 


— Godey’s for October gives varied contents ard 
the best of illustrations. The complete novel this 
month—the feature of this publication—is by 
Sophie France Baker, and ia called ‘‘ The Real 
Tom Brownson.’’ The number also contains 
‘* The Clocks of Paris,’’ by Eleanor G Greatorex; 
‘‘A Prineess in Bohemia,’’ by Sewall Reed; ‘ Old 
Prints’; ‘‘A Plea for the Play-writer,’”’ ete 
The departments are interesting, and the exquisite 
water color portraits are those of Mrs. Robert L 
Henry and Mrs. A. Shreve Badger of Chicago. 
Godey Pub. Co., New York City. 


— The place of honor in The Phrenolegical 
Journal for October is given to David H. Waite, 


Governor of Colorado. Felix L. Oswald devotes 
Chapter II., of “ Race Studies” to Italy, showing 
portraits of Crispi, Marquis Di Radini, ete 
** How to Study Strangers by Temperament. Face, 
and Head,’’ is devoted to “ Balanced Tempera- 
ments.’’ In this are portraits and sketches of 
several noted men and women. Extended espace 
is given to a report of the Annual session of the 
American Inastitute of Parenology. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


— St. Nicholas for October contains a wealth of 
learning, of wit, of pure wholesome fan. The 


Story of a Grain of Wheat’ is told by W. S. Har- 
wood, and we follow the kernel from the seed 
to the dioing table, catching glimpses along the 
way of the limitlees prairie horizons. In ‘‘Santa 
Domingo and the Tomb of Colambu;,’’ Enustace 
Rogers describes how strangely the remains of the 
great navigator were lost and found. There are 
poems by Manrice Thompson and Edith M. 
Thomas. New York: The Century Co. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine for October, con- 
tains a delightfal eketch of ‘‘ London Sx y Years 
Ago,’’ ‘' Modern Cricket,’’ the report of a talk 
with the secretary of the Surrey County Cricket 
Club is a finely illustrated paper by Raymond 
Blathwayt. There are other timely and interest- 
ing articles, good stories, ‘‘Chit-chat on Dress,’’ 
‘Gossip from Bookland,’’ and valuable records in 
‘*The Gatherer.”” New York: Cassell & Co. 
Terms, $1 50 a year. 


— Short stories, verses and rhymes, pictures 
large and small, make Little Men and Women for 
October a cha-ming number. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. §. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
RIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Educational Institutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
162 Boy.tston Sr, 


Union Institute of Arts. 


Circulars. 
} Managers. 


HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, 
M. 8. DEVEREUx, 


Normal Art Classes 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools. 


Pen and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting (in 
oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Photogravure, Book Illustration, &c ; also, 
ELECTIVE COURSES 

in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Helen M Knowlton. 
Alice E Macomber, 
M. Annette Frisbie, 
Mira P. Stone, 

Mrs. C. D. Ober, 
Anna Fnglish, 


Henry R. Blaney, 
Frederic D Williams, 
Carl von Rydingsvird, 
Charies 4. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 
Arthur E Pope, 


Joseph Frizzell, S F. Lam rell, 
James Geddes, Annie F. Libby, 
Charles P Scott, A. G. Philips, 
Claud Fisher, Magaret Carlon, 
George G. Allez, and others. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, ‘Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


A co-educativpal preparatory school of the highest grace 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitute of Techuology, Harvara 
and Kcs‘on Universities, Law and Medical Schools ete. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


CULLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schooir, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


TRY OUR Agency. if for no other reason, because it provides a safe deposit vault for your professional reputa- 

tion. We fina out more about a teacher than he would be likely to get on record in any other way, 
and we keen everything so that stray testimonials of a good teacher who once registera are always on file ‘0 
illustrate, Eight years ago we got a piace in Connecticut for an excellent teacher who had overtaxed her strength 
by special preparation. She began work, but SAFE DEPOSIT insane asylum But with returning physical 
she had to give it up, and e-en to go to an ¥ strength her nervous exhaus'ion disappeared, 
and she came out fully cured and ready to teach. But seven years hed pasied Her old testimonials were lost. 
those who had known her teaching best were dead or scattered, and she knew not what to do. She wrote to 
us almos’ hopelersly, and by return mail she got copies of testimonials that must have made her heart VAULT 
glad, for they were all that could be asked. They had been in our safe-deposit vault,............ eoccece 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


Over 1300 positions filled. GOOD OPENINGS NOW FOR FALL AND WINTER TERMS. 
Catalogue free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, aud from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. s 

This Bureau has placed in a New England 
City, for the current year, four teachers, — two 
men, as Principals of Grammar Schools, and 
two ladies, — one as Principal of a Primary 
School and the cther as a teacher of Hlocution 
and Physical Culture, at an aggregate salary of 
$5500. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT OU. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND T0 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 8o.Sprin 8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


S08 TON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ce SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


P. I. MERRILL, Mannger. Phillips Building, 170 Tremont St., 


Correspondence with successful BOSTON. 
Teachers and School Officials solicited. eow 


THE ALBANY 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY PRED 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F FOSTER, Mor. 
REMEMBER TIE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., KOSTON., 


and call or write. 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We 
have some good openings for graduates of New England 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Now is the time to register. 
Send stamp for Application Form. 

HABLAN P. FRENCH, Mar, 24 State St., Albany, N Y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
i¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 

G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principai. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
S' For both sexes. For catalogues, address th: 
orincipal, A. G. A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
>For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both 


sexes. 
For Oatalognes address 
J. Principal. 


WE HAVE A FEW 
COPIES 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography 


for 1892-93. 


Geographical News of the Year 


for 1892-93. 


Including 


Regular Price, | 
50 cents. We will send them, postpaid, 


as long as they last, at 25 cts. each, 
Order at once 
Address: 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 


(=) factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 


Description and prices on applicat’on. 


‘SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It 


By HrgaM OncuTtT, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
ho doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
t was designed, beiny well filled with practical sug- 
estions on teaching, management, and discipline, 
rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
hee as a teacher. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB CO., 3 Somersot St.. Boston. 


Flags. 
oO 

If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 


G. W. Simmons & Co., 


Oak Halli, Boston, Mass. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALY TIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


19 Chester Park, ... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of peceney, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all theirforms The only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 
NONGS OF HISTORY. 
Ss By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, 
dress NEW ENG. PUB. CO.. 
Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Hegi-ter« the Rest Wenchers. 
NI N HOOL BUREAU CHARGES NO AVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage oniv; but depends on actual results. 


3312 Positions Filled. First year salaries amount to $2 165,202.00. 
Constant vacancies Send stamp fer bianks. 
KERR & AUVSSOON, Managers, 2 W 147TH St., NEW YORK, 


262 Waba-h Avenue, Chicago, differs 
S. WINCHELL TEACHERS AGENCY, material y from others. It seeks the cooper- 
ation of thuse who employ teachers It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It seeks 
after and solicits the enroliment of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents. professors, and principa 8, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency asa directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teacners, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cauc.es, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission ts charged toe teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected fora position throuzh tbe aid of the Agepey Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience. and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enroliment blank will be seut or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
(A880 B. RUGGLES & CO. 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHilo. 


0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If 80, register in the 
rayecpen tor peo | Teachers’ Go-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro 
Send for Manual 36 BROMFIELD ST.. BOSTON, 


gressive teachers 
F. B. SPAULDING. Manager. 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


For School Year 1893-94, 


Including 


THE ogRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Sw/t. Schools, Pawtucket, R. A 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 60c. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 
has yet been published. ‘ 

Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical News of the 
Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred between 
August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 

Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers, 
Address 


Price, 20 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
Holiday Publications. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


By Charles and Mary Lamb, with a continuation by Harrison S. Morris, author of “ Tales 
from Ten Poets,” etc. 4 vols., 16mo, illustrated, cloth, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $8.00 ; 
three-quarters calf, $10.00. De Luxe Edition (limited to 150 copies), 4 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 
$12.00 net. 


THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By Agnes Strickland. New Cabinet Edition, in 8 vols., 16mo, cloth, 12.00; half calf, $24.00 
three-quarters calf, $28.00, 


HISTORY of the REIGN of the EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


2 volumes. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 


Completing the De Luxe /dition (limited to 250 copies) of the celebrated works of William H. 
Prescott. Large 8vo. Containing all the illustrations that appeared in former editions, together 
with fifteen new phototype illustrations to each volume. Handsomely bound in half morocco, 
gilt top, $5.00 et per volume. 


HISTORICAL TALES. 
The Romance of Reality. By Charles Morris, author of * The Half-hour Series, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 per volume,—America, England, France, Germany. Each work sold separa‘ely or 
in s¢ts in boxes. Illustrated Price, $5 00 per set; half calf, $10.00. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


New Edition, published in connection with Dent & Co., of London. 
6 volumes, 16mo, cloth, $6.00. 


SEVEN CHRISTMAS EVES. 
The Romance of a Social Evolution. By Seven Authors. With Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE CHRONICLES OF FAIRYLAND. 


A volume of Fantastic Tales. By Fergus Hume. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, extra, $1.50. 


A DOG OF FLANDERS. 


and Other Stories. By “Ouida.” A collection of four charming sketches for young readers. 
With illustrations, s nail 4to, cloth, $1. 50. 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS, 


By Amy E, Blanchard, A delightful book for little folks. 


Illustrated with etchings, 


With 20 full-page illustrations by 


Ida Waugh. Small 4to, cloth, extra, $1.50. 
Complete Illustrated Holiday List mailed free. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715--717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


By Note--Not by Rote. 


This Is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the *‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by JoHN W. TurtTs and H. &. Hour. 


‘* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.”—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILV-ER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publis 


NEW YORK ee CHICAGO 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, author of 
New Arithmetic.” 12mo. Cloth. ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Presents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Honarr B. JAcoss and 
Avueusta L. BrowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 
Catalogues on app.icatton, Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East {4th St., New York. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy 7 Expression. 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
ke Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
eow Mass. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 
ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 


Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
~~. descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 

indergartners and progressive school teachers. 


Price, 25 cents by mail. 
Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


hers, 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Training and 
Scientific and 


De 


YOU 


WANT A COPY OF 


“Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read ** Preston Papers,” by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pen. Those who have not will want both. 

‘Snap Shots” has been published as a serial iv 
one of our educational papers, and wil! be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894. Same size, price, 
etc., as “ Preston Papers”—12mo, cloth; price, $1.00 

N B __. Advance orders, if accompanied by 
the cash, will be filled at 


5O CHNTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication-day before sending, as all 
orders after January 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send NOW if you want it at half price. 

Address PUBLISHER OF “ SNAP SHOTS,” 

37 West 10th St., New York City. 


Foreigner’s Manual. 


Part I., 25 cts, Complete, 81.25. 


PREPARED FOR PURPOSE OF TEACHING 
(BY NATURAL METHOD) ENGLISH TO 
CLASSES OF FOREIGNERS, English only be- 
t. 

Ww. B. HARISON, 


School Specialties. 59 Fifth Ave. 


New Work. 
Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Boo k Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Ho > 
Wm. R. ia dad E. Steiger & Gos M. D. Berlitz & 
New Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

uveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient ianqunges at lowest pri- 

cation. 
a 

. 144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Latin Talk. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


A study of collcquial idioms for prose classes. 
Helps pupils to taste Latin, 
Red muslin, 50 cents. 


ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 Bast Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUB 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 

MERRILU’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers i books]. 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 


H. I. SMITH . WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 


'DAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


SONCS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By G. F. JUNKERMANN, Supt. of Music in Cincin. 
nati Public Schools. in two Parts. Price of each 
Part, 10 cents. 

FIRST YEARS IN SONG LAND. 

By Gro. F. Root. The most simple, progressive, 
and complete elementary system of Music for Day 
Schools ever published. Price, 50 cents. 

DAINTY SONCS FOR LITTLE LADS 

AND LASSES. 
e in the Kindergarten, School. and Home, B 
R. MurgRAY. A bright little book of sone, 
for little singers, with good words and taking 
music, on subjects especially interesti: g to littie 
folks. Price, 35 cents. 
JUVENILE CLASS AND CONCERT. 

For Young People’s Singing Classes and Day Schools, 
By H. He Mc RANAHAN and W. A. LAFFERTY. A 
book by experienced and practical teachers, con- 
taining a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, and a large variety of new and choice 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
Glees Price, $1.00 

REPERTOIRE. 
llection of high grade Songs, selected, composed 

‘= arranged Dr. GEORGE F. Root. Consistirg 
of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Part Songs, 
Choruses, Hymns, and Anthems, for the use of 
High Schools. advanced Singing Classes, and 
Choral Societies. Price, $1.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0, 


Daily and Monthly 


Pennewill’s BOOK. 


The best school register out. Kverything combined 
in one book. Suitable for all schools, graded or un- 
raded. But one needed in a building of 16 rooms, 
Bound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, 
or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. 
Address F. G. PENNEWILL, 
319 North Third 8t., St. Joseph, Mo. 


A First Mortgage 


Is.the safest,.best, and most 
satisfactory investment. 

Write for iculara. 

ti 

References : 
J. gn ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton, 0. 
Samuel Findley, Ed. Ohio Ed. Monthly, Akron, 0. 
First National Bank, Defiance, O. 


SCHOOL PENS 


Series 
of 


LONDON. 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway 
Sole Agents, "NEW YORK. | 


J.D. 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 


AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 
By Mrs. Louisk POLLOCK, 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Institute 
of Washington, D. C., 
contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks, 
Price, e 50 cents. 
For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
365 Washington 8t., Boston. 


$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totravel and 
appoint agents on our new publications. Full partic 
ulars givenon application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business exper ence, age, and 
send photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 

STANTON PUB. CO., 643 N. Broad 8t., Phila,, Pa. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
nctuation an arsing. By mail . 
(Ready August 15.) 
Common Words Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 
best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts, 


JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4822 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


A CARD. 


We would tender our grateful acknowledgements 
to our numerous friends for their expressed confi- 
dence and liberal patronage. No pains will be spared 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We have 4 
long and constantly increasing list of excellent can- 
didates for every grade of school from the kindergar> 
ten to the college, whom we shall be glad to intro- 
duce to our patrons. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


The N.E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), 
Is open for business from 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. every day 
of the week (except Sundays), fifty-two weeks of 
every year. This Bureau has no vacations, and calls 
for teachers of every grade, from every part of the 
nation, are constantly coming’ in, are always have 
prompt attention. 
Address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 
In High School, in a large New England city, a male 
teacher of Shorthand (Ben. Pitman System pre- 
ferred), and to assist in teaching Book keeping and 
Business Forms, 
Apply to 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
TISERS please mention this Journal. 


WwW 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
vos 


VARS. 


*. Superior Workmanship .°. 
Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for 


Established in 1851. 
Great 


Durability Easy Terms. 


Catalogues and full information. 


170 TREMONT BST., BOSTON, MASS. 


xX SONS Elegant Designs . 
t= In answering advertisements 


please mention the JoURNAL oF EDUCATION. 


Journal Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[October 6 and 7, 1893.1 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. Using proper symbols or abbreviations, write (a) a 
number containing all the denominations of troy weight; 
(6) a number containing all the denominations of the table 
of English money; (c) a number containing all the de- 
nominations of square measure. 

2. Give all the arithmetical classifications applicable to 
the number 824. 

3. At $38.50 per ton for steel rails, what will be the 
cost of rails weighing 80 pounds to the yard, for 90 miles 
of track ? 

4. 8x3+8—(13 —4) x (19 — 15) =(18—10) x7 — 
( (?) —33) x3. Find the missing number in the equation. 

5. Reports in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, from 
three manufacturing establishments, show that in one the 
average weekly wages paid to 262 operatives was $12.85; 
in another, to 355 operatives, $13.84 ; and in the third, to 
128 operatives, $15.11. Find the average weekly wages 
for all three establishments. 

6. Two highway districts buy a road machine for $285, 
and pay the freight from the manufactory, one district 
paying } and the other ¢ of the entire cost. The cost to 
the first district being $127.50, how much was charged 
for freight ? 

7. Reduce 3 pk. 7 qt. 1 pt. to the decimal of a bushel. 

8. If a jeweler marks goods 50% above cost, what dis- 
count from marked price can he give a customer, and still 
make 33} % profit ? 

9. If Tennessee 6% bonds are selling at 87, how much 
money must be invested in them to secure an annual in- 
come of $750 ? 

10. Find the face of a note given for two months with- 
out interest, and discounted the day it was made at a bank 
at 6% per annum, the proceeds being $97. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Compare the length of the Arctic circle with that of 
the 50th parallel (a) in degrees ; (5) in miles. 

2. (a) When, approximately, are the days and nights 
of equal length at all places on the earth? (5) Give po- 
sition of the sun with respect to same circle at such times. 

3. (a) Mention four large rivers of the United States 
which flow north. (5) Name the water-shed of each. 

4. State three causes which have contributed to the 
growth of Baffalo. 

5. (a) Through what lake does the Rhine flow? (6) 
The Rhone ? 

6. Name and locate the place in which each of the 
following is situated; (a) Harvard University; (b) Yale 
University ; (c) Columbia University ; (d@) Princeton Col- 
lege; (e) Cornell University. 

7. In round numbers, according to the census of 1890, 
(a) what is the population of the United States? (b) Of 
the state of New York? (c) Which state ranks next to 
New York in population ? 

8. To what system of mountains do the Catskills belong? 
What large rivers wholly of this state break through that 
system ? 

9. What great river flows from equatorial Africa into 
the Mediterranean? Name two of its principal tributaries. 

10. Name the waters on which you would sail in going 


| by water over the most direct all-water route from Albany 


to Cairo, in Egypt. 
COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
Method in Daily Life; How I Use my Library; My 
Early Home; Recent Disasters by Storm. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points ; 

1. The matter, ¢. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 2. The 
correctness and propriety of the language used. 3. The 
orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, use 
of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR, 


(1) Harrah! hurrah for Sheridan! 
(2) Harrah! horrah for horse and man! 
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(3) And when their statues are placed on high 

(4) Under the dome of the Union sky, 

(5) The American soldier’s Temple of Fame, 

(6) There with the glorious general’s name, 

(7) Be it said, in letters both bold and bright, 

(8) ‘* Here is the steed that saved the day, 

(9) By carrying Sheridan into the fight 
(10) From Winchester, twenty miles away!” 

T. B. Reap. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 

NoTss.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbia 
clauses. 8. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase. 
6. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 

ized,—the articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender,case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
ving the syntax of a noun or fy give only the caseand the eason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense on number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora participle after tense, 


1. Select four clauses, and classify them as principal 
or subordinate. 

2. Give three modifiers of carrying (line 9). 

3. Give three modifiers of be said (line 7). 

4. Select and classify eight words, each representing a 
different part of speech. 

5. What is carrying (line 9)? Give its grammatical 
construction. 

6. Give syntax of (a) Temple (line 5) ; (0) steed (line 
8); (¢) miles (line 10). 

7. Select two verbs in the passive voice. 

8. Name (a) six simple personal pronouns; (0) four 
relative pronouns. 

9 Give the plural of the verb bring in the six tenses 
of the indicative mode, passive voice, using the pronoun 
we as subject, 

10. Write in a sentence or sentences two infinitives, 
each having a different grammatical use, and state the 
grammatical relation of each. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. (a) Name two kinds of matter entering into the 
composition of bone; (b) give a property peculiar to 
each; (¢) state the time of life at which each pre- 
dominates. 

2. Name three offices of the muscles. 

8. Distinguish between skin and mucuous membrane 
(a) as to general appearance ; (d) as to situation. 

4, What is respiration? Perspiration ? 

5. Name the special senses, and tell which have organs 
protected by the bones of the skull and face. 

6. Give location of (a)salivary glands; (5) lachrymal 
glands; (c) sebaceous glands; (d) perspiratory glands ; 
(e) lymphatic glands. 

7. Would you encourage a young child learning to 
walk to stand for a long time on its feet? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

8. State how a fire burning in a close room produces 
changes in the air similar to the effects produced by 
breathing the air. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. By what authority is the legal rate of interest fixed ? 

2. In special or extra sessions of the legislature, what 
subjects may be considered ? 

3. Name two emoluments of the governor as stated in 
the Constitution. 

4. What is (a) the least and (5) the greatest penalty 
which Congress may impose upon an officer who shall 
have been impeached and convicted ? 

5. (a) When does each new Congress come into exist- 
ence? (b) When will the present Congress expire ? 

6. In Congress “ Each house shall be the judge of the 
election returns and qualifications of its own members.” 


‘Why ? 


7. Senators and representatives of Congress are privi- 
leged from arrest during attendance at any session, except 
in three cases. Name two of these cases. 

8. (a) What minimum salary is by law fixed for school 
commissioners? (6) What minimum sum is allowed them 
for expenses? (c) By what authority may this be in- 
creased without the act of the legislature ’ 


DRAWING 


1. What color is complimentary to red ? 

2. (a) Draw a square, diameter one and seven eighths 
inches. (6) Repeat and draw diagonals and diameters, 
and designate each. 

3. Divide an equilateral triangle 24” base, into three 
obtuse angled triangles. 

4. (a) How many degrees in a quadrant? . Illustrate. 
(6) How many degrees in a sextant? Illustrate. (c) How 
many degrees in an octant? Illustrate. 

5. (a) In a working drawing what line is used for the 
center line? Illustrate. (5b) What line is used to con- 
nect views? Illustrate. 

6. Draw a pattern of a cylinder and give dimensions 
in full. Diameter 1”, altitude 2”. 

7. Draw to represent a cylindrical! pail, in an upright 
position below the eye, handle to be in any position above 
the top of pail. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Sate what you can of John Locke’s “Grand Model.” 

2. Why is the state of Florida so called ? 

3. What battle was fought after peace had been de- 
clared ? 

4. (a) What generals were killed at the capture of 
Quebec, and (+) what were their dying words ? 

5. Who was called the “ Father of the Revolution ” ? 

6. Name five cities, each of which, for a brief time, 
has been the national capital. 

7. Under what circumstances was the “Star Spangled 
Banner ”’ written ? 

8. What events are suggested by the following dates ; 
(a) 1775; (b) 1789; (c) 1800; (ad) 1848; (e) 1863; 
(f) 1861-1865 ? 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. What anniversary was observed at Washington, 
September 18, 1893? 

2. (a) What was the result of the vote on the Home 
Rule Bill in the House of Commons? (5) In the House 
of Lords? 

3. What was the result of the vote on the Wilson Silver 
Repeal Bill in the House of Representatives ? 

4. What government possession was recently opened 
for settlement ! 

5, How many members of the legislature are to be 
elected this year ? 

6. Whom did President Cleveland appoint associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court to succeed the 
late Justice Blatchford ? 

7. What South American government is in a state of 
rebellion ? 

8. What city of that government was bombarded ? 

9. Give brief description of a recent railroad disaster. 

10. Give brief description of a recent attempt of train 
robbery. 

11. What scbool officers are to be chosen in this state at 
the next general election ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. In cases of inattention, name three possible causes, 
one or more of which may account for such inattention. 

2. Why should teachers not attempt to require pro- 
longed attention on the part of young pupils ? 

3. Name the proper order of procedure in giving object 
lessons. 

4. (a) Name the senses through which we gain sense 
perception. (5) Give an illustration of the use of one 
sense to verify another. 

5. Should young pupils be long drilled on principles 
and the analysis of the forms of letters before writing. Why? 

6. What is the object of original examples in arithmetic ? 

7. Name three objects of school punishment. 

8. Show two methods of teaching least common mul- 


tiple. Use the numbers 48 and 72. 
SPELLING 

1. florid. 18. catarrh. 35. artillery. 
2. obtuse. 19. inherent. 36. Jamaica. 
3. pocket. 20. relieving. 37. fountain: 
4. scholar. 21. fallacy. 38. parcel. 

5. abundance. 22. prairie. 39. forgotten. 
6. movable. 23. scythe. 40. existence. 
7. perish. 24. pedigree. 41. intersperse. 
8. tantalize. 25. Elizabeth. 42. bagged. 

9. vase. 26. pageant. 43. hammer. 
0. criticise. 27. rocky. 44. changeable. 
11. pavilion. 28. Champlain. 45. gorgeous. 
12. Susquehanna. 29. rarefy. 46. cellar. 

13. geyser. 30. integral. 47. palisade. 
14. lettuce. 31. legacy. 48. Illinois. 
15. elapse. 32. grievance. 49. refusal. 

16 plaintiff. 33. pienic. 50. Cattaraugus. 
17, slimy. 34. motor. 


ANSWERS. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. By legislative enactment. 

2. Only those mentioned in the call for such session. 

3. The salary of ten thousand dollars, and “a suitable 
and furnished executive mansion.”’ 

4. (a) Removal from office. (+) Removal from, and 
disqualification to hold office. 

5. (a) March 4th of each odd year. 
March 3, 1895. 

6. In order to prevent any state sending ineligible 
persons to Congress, and the political party in power in a 
state from issuing certificates of election to persons not 
elected. 

7. Treason, felony, and breach of the peace. 

8. (a) One thousand dollars. (5) Two hundred dol- 
lars. (c) By the board of supervisors. 


DRAWING. 
1, Blue green (green accepted). 


(b) Midnight, 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. It established a nobility who practically held all 
power. It set up courts of justice intended to regulate 
everything from the gravest to the most trivial questions. 

2. It was discovered on Pascua Florida day, our Easter 
Sunday. The word Florida means flowery. 

3. The battle of New Orleans. 

4. (a) Wolfe and Montcalm. (4) Wolfe—‘ Now God 
be praised, I will die happy.’”’ Montcalm—*“So much the 
better, I am happy that I shall not live to see the sur- 
render of Quebec.” 

5. Samuel Adams. 

6.. Philadelphia, New York city, Annapolis, Trenton, 
York, and other cities. 

7. It was under the excitement of the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, that this popular soug 
was composed, its author, Francis S. Key, being detained 
on board the British fleet. All day long and into the 
night he watched the banner as it floated in triumph over 
the fort, and next morning his glad heart began its song. 

8. (a) Battle of Lexington; (+) government organized 
under the Constitution; (c) Washington city made the 
capital ; (d) discovery of gold in California ; (e) Emanci- 
pation Proclamation ; (/) Civil War. 
~ Erratum.—Ia No. 8 of History Answers in October Supplement, 
Alabama should have been included in the list of states. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. The one hundredth anniversary of the laying of the 
corner stone of the National Capitol. 

2. (a) The Home Rule bill passed the House of Com- 
mons by a substantial majority. (+) It was defeated by 
a large majority in the house of Lords. 

3. The Wilson Silver Repeal Bill passed the House of 


Representatives. 


4 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 16. 


3. The Cherokee strip. 5. 160. 6. William B Horn- 


blower. 7. Brazil. 8. Rio Janeiro. 11. School com 
missioners. 


METHODS AND SOHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Unfavorable curroundings, ill-bealth of the pupil, 
inefficiency of the teacher. 

2. Because close attention soon exhausts the physical 
power of the child and unfits him for mental exertion. 

3. Children should tell all they know of the object 
placed before them. The pupils should be led to find out 
what they can for themselves. The teacher should im- 
part such necessary knowledge as children cannot gain by 
their own efforcs. 

4. Seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling, tasting. Answers 
will differ. 

5. No. They soon tire of work which they do not 
comprehend. 

6. To awaken thought and to teach the application of 
principles, 

7. To reform the pupil. To deter others from doing 
wrong. To maintain law and order. 

8. Methods of any standard work will be accepted. 


ARITHMETIO. 
1, cn... pw... ge (6)... 
Meee (0)... oq. mi... ° A. 
&q.rd,... sq. yd... . sq. ft... . eq. in 


2. 824 is even, integral, abstract, and composite. 
3. $487,872.68 4. 34). 5. $13.71. €. $12.50. 7. 
984375 of abushel. 8. 114%. 9. $10.875. 10. $98 03. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) They are of the same length. 
parallel is longer. 

2. (a)About the 21st of March and the 20th of Sep- 
tember, (5) At these times the sun’s rays are vertical to 
the equator. 

4. Its geographical location at the extremity of the 
natural all-water route between the west and the east, its 
excellent lake harbor, and its superior facilities for ship 
ping, both by canal and by railroad. Other correct an- 
swers may be given. 

5. (a) Lake Constance. (b) Lake Geneva. 

6. (a) Cambridge—in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts. (b) New Haven—in the southern part of Con- 
necticut. (c) New York—in the southeastern part of New 
York. (d) Princeton—in the western part of New Jer- 
sey. (¢€) Ithaca—in the southern part of New York. 

7. (a) Sixty-two-sixty-three millions. () Six millions. 
(c) Pennsylvania. 

8. The Appalachian system. The Hudson and the 
Mohawk. 

9. The Nile. 
Atbara. 

10. Hudson River, New York Bay, Atlantic Ocean, 
Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea, Nile River. 


(0) The 50th 


The White Nilc, the Blue Nile, and the 


GRAMMAR. 


1. Principal, Be it said. 

Subordinate, Statues are placed, Here is steed, 
That saved. 

2. Object, Sheridan, adverbial phrases, into fight, from 
Winchester. 

3. Adverbial clause, When statues are placed ; adverb 
these ; adverbial phrases with name, and in letters. 

5. A participle used as a noun, object of the prepo- 
sition by, objective case. 

6. (a) In apposition with sky, and agrees with it in 
the objective case. (+) Subject of is, nominative case. 
(c) Objective case without a preposition. 

7. Are placed, be said. 

8. (a) I, thou, you, he, she, it. (6) Who, which, 
what, that. 

9. Present, We are brought. Past, We were brought. 
Fature, We shall (will) be brought. Present perfect, We 
have been brought. Past perfect, We had been brought. 
Fature perfect, We shall (will) have been brought. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. (2) Animal matter and mineral matter. (+) Animal 
matter, flexibility; mineral matter, brittleness. (c) Ani 
mal matter in childhood ; mineral matter in old age. 

2. Bend the joints, propel the flaids through the organs 
of circulation, foree the food throngh the alimentary 
canal, knead the food in the stomach, give expression to 
the face. Any three. 

3. (a) Skin is smooth, white, tough, slightly moistened. 
Mucous membrane soft, delicate, pinkish-red, moist. (0) 
The skin forms a complete envelope for the body. Mau- 
cous membrane is found lining the alimentary canal 
throughout, also in the air passages. 

4. Respiration consists of taking in and expelling air 
by the lungs. Perspiration is the name given to the 
watery portions of the blood exuding from all parts of the 
body through the pores of the skin. 

5 Sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. Sight, hear- 
ing, emell, taste. 

6. (a) Salivary glands are situated in the walls of the 
mouth. (b) The lachrymal glands are found underneath 
the arch of the brow, at the outer side of the orbital cavity, 
covered by the upper lid of the eye. (¢) On the surface 
of the body wherever hairs grow. (d) Over the entire 
surface of the body, being more numerous in some situ- 
ations, as in the palms of the hands, soles of the feet. 
(e) Lymphatic glands are situated at intervals along the 
lymphatic vessels which permeate all parts of the body. 

7. Children learning to walk should not be encouraged 
to stand for a long time on the feet, as the excess of ani- 
mal matter in the bones at this time causes the limbs to 


bend under the weight, thus causing what is known as 
bowlegs.” 

8. A fire burning in a close room consumes the oxygen 
in the air, carbonic-acid gas taking its place. The same 
changes take place in the air of a close room when it is 
breathed over again and again. The oxygen of the air 
being taken up by the blood which in turn gives off car- 


bonic-acid gas. 


